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More care in avoiding 
accidents means more 
production here... 
and more of every~ 
thing needed here. 
& es 


Carelessness and Victory 


Safe (?) at home 
One-third of all fatal accidents — 
and no one knows how many less 
serious injuries—happen at home! 
Eliminate every possible hazard. Be 
especially careful in blackouts. 


THE TWO HARTEORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIKE | 


dont mix! 


Join the Crusade against Carelessness! 


There’s no age limit. Youand you and YOU 
can help stop the accidents that are delaying 
production —that are destroying lives and 
property. You and you and YOU can help 
stop our $322,000,000 annual fire loss. 


To win this war, every one of us must 
fight as never before against tragic and need- 
less waste of time, manpower, machines 
and materials. 

A Hartford Agent or your insurance 
broker can obtain valuable advice for you 
on how to prevent accidents and fires. He 
can also build a sound program of insurance 
to protect you or your business against 
serious financial loss. 


<< America’s worst enemy 


Fire attacks somewhere every two minutes 
— always without warning. A Hartford 
Agent can furnish you with expert advice 
on fire prevention. Follow this advice— 
help stop needless loss! 


Be patriotic— drive carefully! 


Civilian carelessness mustn’t delay 
convoys. Drive at moderate speed 
—obey all traffic rules. And remem- 
ber: an accident today may mean 
no car for you for the duration! 
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To reach a Hartford Agent 


Call Western Union (or Canadian National 
Telegraphs) and ask for the name and address 


of the nearest Hartford representative. Let 
him study your insurance needs in the light 


Keep ’em Flying! 


of today’s conditions. Or talk to your broker. 
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EVERY AMERICAN 
cues himself tes Drea cderican Cypterionce 
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[ere is wholesome 
recreation...inspiration 
for the duties ahead 


This scenic and historic land - 
urthplace of our nation - offers you a 
refreshing and stimulating experience . . . 
- much needed rest and play ’mid enchanting 
surroundings. Here, indeed, is opportunity to 


gain new strength for the great task at hand! 


Write for FREE copy of Beautiful Pictorial Booklet (and Map) 


Specific information furnished on request 


VIRGINIA CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 363,914 Capitol Street,. Richmond, Virginia’ we 
NEW MOTION PICTURES ON VIRGINIA AVAILABLE 


Se i sists 


THE MISSION OF SAN IGNACIO 


San Ignacio, with its gleaming white exterior, 
is one of the best preserved of all the missions 
founded by Father Kino in Northern Mexico 
and Southern Arizona. Its devout congrega- 
tion keeps it in excellent repair, for they take 
special pride in the fact that their forebears 
were given full responsibility for its construc- 
tion. In the inset at the right is a detail of 
the stone work that adorns San Xavier near 
Tucson. 


mm Mexican girl 
candle before 
in San Xavier 
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EMPIRE BUILDER OF THE OLD SOUTHWEST 


, By CLIFTON ABBOTT 


With photographs by Charles W. Herbert 


QDNE of the most dramatic tales to come out of the Southwest is the story of 
Father Kino and his missions. 

Many of these inspiring structures are standing today—others are in varying stages 
of decay. For those who succumb to the romantic lure of old Mexico and the 
wide-open freedom of Arizona, no trip is quite so appropriate, interesting or instruc- 
tive. To grasp the full significance of these missions, the story of Father Kino 
must be heard. 

After the hell-roaring surge of the pioneering miners had left Arizona in some 
stage of advancement, she began, literally, to sink her roots deep by developing 
irrigation and farming projects. After a century of racing, incredulous develop- 
ment she began proudly to look back; at what she had been, at what she had done, at 
what she was. With time for a breathing space, historians began peering around. 
Who started it all? Aside from her almost incredible growth, what else could 
Arizona point to? 

One day, in a moldy lot of archives, the autobiography of a gentle, self-effacing 
priest was found. Gradually, as this log was read, a startled state found that the 
restless energy of this man of God was almost solely responsible for its very existence. 

Ever marked with fast action and romance and boastfully proud of the endur- 
ance and hardship suffered by its pioneers, Arizona gaped aghast at the accomplish- 
ments of this humble padre whose modest account of his doings surpassed in every 
field anything she had to offer. 


CABORCA, THE MAGNIFICENT 


Completed at the end of the seventeenth century, Caborca has survived the 
vandalism and the depredation of hostile Indians and it stands today as one of 
the proudest memorials to Father Kino’s genius. At the right is a view of a 
service before the altar at San Xavier. The altar is richly painted in gilt and 
polychrome and elaborately adorned with religious symbols and images. 


This was Padre Eusebio Francisco Kino, who began the development of 
the entire Southwest. 

Cattlemen who “started from scratch” found that the scratch had been fur- 
nished by him. Cartographers who mapped the “new” country found that 
Kino was the one who told them how to get there. Cowpokes who bragged 
of thirty miles covered in a hard day asaddle almost refused to believe that 
Kino had covered forty and forty-five miles for days on end, and found 
time to baptize a few Indians or establish a mission in between. The army 
which had conquered the savage Indians found that Padre Kino had met the 
Indians on their own ground, worked among them and civilized a goodly 
portion of them. 

Characteristically, Arizona was not the least bit reluctant to admit his 
superiority and his priority. Hastening to do him justice, monuments were 
erected, volumes were written and committees formed to perpetuate his 
memory. Historians vie to do him honor. So anxious are they that no 
mistake be made that bickering over technicalities are frequent. 

Whether Father Kino died naturally or was killed by hostile Indians, 
whether he came to Mexico through chance or by inclination, whether he did 
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MONUMENTS TO TRAGIC DAYS 


Like many other missions, Tumacacori’s history has been a bloody one; it 
was often attacked by Indians, and the present building dating from 1822 
stands on ruins of previous structures destroyed by raids. The mission of 
Tubutama at the left has also had a tragic history. Though the mission was 
burned twice, the facade still retains much of its original beauty. 


this or did that doesn’t seem to matter when his well-authenticated general 
history proclaims that, as cattleman and explorer, organizer and missionary, 
this man was first and foremost; that he played a leading part in developing 
a raw and forbidding country. The United States government considered 
itself fortunate in obtaining a portion of it for only ten million dollars. This 
was the Gadsden Purchase consummated in 1854. 

An accurate picture of Kino is one of a general in the field—a promoter 
and organizer. A red-blooded, vigorous and energetic executive, he saw 
with a great clarity of vision just what needed to be done to create an empire 
from a very unpromising region. When he appointed men to a task he 
infallibly picked the best men available for the particular work to be done 
and so fired them with enthusiasm that they exerted abnormal zeal in getting 
the job done. : 

As Kino rode the trail, fields seemed to spring forth from nothingness, 
communities to hum and prosper, missions to sprout and grow apace and the 
“barbarous” savages to turn gentle and to welcome him with open arms. 

At fertile spots throughout thousands of acres he instituted artificial irri- 
gation wherever possible. He introduced cattle raising to give to a half- 


THE RUINS OF OQUITOA ee | 


Father Kino selected the site of Oquitoa in 1689, but the years have dealt 
more ruthlessly with it than any other mission in the entire chain. The 
plaster that covered the building has fallen away, revealing the adobe bricks } 
of which the walls are made, and the ornamentation of the facade has dis- 
appeared. The little town in which it stands, however, is pleasant and pros- 
perous. Many of the inhabitants may be the direct descendants of the early : 
Spaniards and they utilize wisely the irrigation methods taught by Father 
Kino so long ago. 


Ws 


; Two bells suspended on a rack made of mesquite poles are the The blood of old Spain courses through the } 
only remains of the mission that stood at Atil. this Oquitea boy. \ 
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seldom seen before or since. 


starved ‘Tadian population a means of subsistence. Worshipful 


‘Indians seemed hypnotized by his dynamic personality and fell 


to work creating homes, farms and settlements with an energy 
Fired by his faith and teachings, 
the gentle Pima Indians began to throw off and even take the 


offensive against the fierce Apaches. 


Always mapping the new country, Kino made interminable 
trips of exploration unarmed among hostile, unknown Indian 
tribes and unescorted by the armed might of conquistadors 


utilized by other, less intrepid explorers. 


He discovered and mapped Lower California showing that it 


_ was a peninsula and not an island as it was previously supposed 


to be. This discovery was later of inestimable value in the 

further developing of the western part of the United States. 
Indirectly, Father Kino is responsible for the founding of the 

California missions. He led the way for Salvatierra, subsidized 


him with much needed foodstuff and supplies and created within 


him, as in everyone within the magic of his influence, a burning 
passion for getting things done. 

Kino died as he lived, dressed in rags, humble, generous to a 
fault, ever kindly and forgiving. Behind him was an empire 
which he alone had created. Without the accomplishments of 
this pioneer padre who stands head and shoulders above the 
rest of the crowd, the development of the West would have been 
delayed for a long time. 

Fourteen miles from Tucson, Arizona, is the mission San 
Xavier del Bac, the most outstanding and beautiful mission on 
the North American continent. Kino first visited San Xavier 
in 1692 and laid out the site of the present building. An 
intriguing note in Kino’s diary—Favores Celestiales—tells us 
that this was the scene of another, much earlier civilization 
which flourished about 1,000 A.D. 

When he first visited San Xavier, he found it a veritable 
paradise producing all sorts of vegetables, spices and fruits. 
Among the things he lists as growing there when he first saw it 
are grapes and sugar cane, Castilian fruit trees, garlic, anise, 
mustard, mint and pepper. Red roses and white lilies bloomed 
under tamarind, willow, alder, poplar and pine trees. 

This in the midst of a barren desert! 


Pitiquito Mission is one of the most melancholy reminders of the days of the padres. 
in the midst of a treeless square. 


San Xavier stands today much as it did in the days of the 
missionaries and an awe-inspiring site it must have been when 
viewed by Indians whose only previous knowledge of shelter 
had been a crude mud lean-to, 

With San Xavier—the White Dove of the Desert—as a start- 
ing point, nine more of these standards of a vanished era can be 
seen in a round trip of only 450 miles. From the quiet charm 
of Tubutama to the flaming Caborca all of the missions differ 
widely in architecture, color and history. And all were laid out, 
built or ministered to by Father Kino. 

Made a national monument some thirty odd years ago, the 
mission of Tumacacori stands thirty-five miles south of San 
Xavier and on the main highway to Nogales, Sonora, Mexico. 
The mission itself has been partially rebuilt and nearby has been 
constructed a modern museum. Even a brief visit to this 
musetim inspires in the visitor a strong, moving feeling of 
reverence and awe at the daring and courage of Father Kino. 
Here are housed the relics, pictures and information of the 
missions. Paintings splashed with the fire that is the desert’s, 
maps and dioramas of the early history, all stimulate the desire 
to see and enter and stand bareheaded in the monuments which 
lie farther on. 

The large part of the journey, the 150 miles separating Tucson 
and Magdalena (eighty miles into the interior of Mexico) 
over paved road and through country unbelievably beautiful to 
the uninitiated. The rugged, harsh and sharp outlines of the 
jagged mountains surrounding the Altar valley smooth out at 
the base into rolling foothills covered with ever new and more 
intriguing plants. 

Little notice is given to the rough dirt roads connecting the 
missions in a loop from Magdalena after you have entered the 
actual region of the missions. Rather, the condition of these 
roads is a constant reminder of the hardships suffered in their 
making by barefooted padres, sometimes mounted, but more 
often afoot. 

A glance at the map gives added impetus to fascination by the 
names it gives the places to be visited. Altar, Pitiquito, Caborca, 
Oquitoa, Atil, Tubutama—all missions within a _ thirty-mile 


(Continued on page 38) 


Badly cared for, it stands desolately 
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THE DEEPEST CANYON 
CONTINENT 


By RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


MlostT extraordinary of all the 103,442 mail 
routes in the United States is the ninety-six-mile 
voyage that a young Irish boatman named Kyle 
McGrady makes each week up the Snake River 
into the vast abyss of Hell’s Canyon, deepest 
chasm on the continent. The Postoffice Depart- 
ment says that in its long history there never-has 
been an undertaking as singular as this regular 
service on “River Route, Lewiston, Idaho,” which 
is the official address of the adventurous Ameri- 
cans who herd sheep, mine gold and trap cougars 
and coyotes amidst jumbled crags towering more 
than a mile above the mountain torrent. 
McGrady’s fifty-eight-foot boat Idaho is the 
sole contact of these people with the outside 
world. To them the lively chug of its Diesel 
motors heralds the arrival of food, mail, sup- 
plies and news. If the /daho failed to win its 
weekly battle against treacherous current and 
foaming rapids, the men and women of this last 
great wilderness could reach civilization only by 
struggling across bleak lava walls and stern up- 
lands. Here the fastnesses still maintain a tight 
barricade. There is no electricity; doctors and 
drugstores are many miles away; and narrow 
trails take the place of roads and highways. 
Hell’s Canyon is our final frontier. Although 
deeper than the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
it is so tucked into the solitudes that for a long 
time the one recognition of its immensity was this 
sentence in a report of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey: “Below the Oregon mining town 
of Homestead the Snake River has cut through 
the mountain ranges that blocked its course to 
the Columbia River and flows in the deepest, nar- 
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rowest canyon in the nation, with a volume and 
gradient entirely comparable with that of the 
Colorado River in the Grand Canyon.” Hell’s 
Canyon extends along the border between Ore- 
gon and Idaho. Its average depth is 5,550 feet 
and in one stunning sweep beneath the great 
promontory of White Monument it is 7,900 feet 
from rim to river. 

Every Friday morning, just as dawn tints the 
skies, the Jdaho edges away from the wharf at 
Lewiston and begins its spectacular run toward 
this American Erewhon. McGrady watches the 
river grimly and swings the mahogany wheel with 
tense arms. He has a healthy respect for the 
Snake as an adversary. His first boat cracked 
apart on a rock in Zigzag Rapids. McGrady, 
lucky to get ashore, crawled up a steep escarp- 
ment and dropped wet and exhausted in a trap- 
per’s lonely camp. A second craft suffered a 
similar fate. Now at last the thirty-two-year-old 
Irishman, who used to be a garage mechanic, has 
mastered the surging river. Since 1938 the /daho 
has braved the gorge without mishap. 

Lewiston soon is left behind as the boat 
thrashes upstream. The railway spur along the 
shore ends in a mossy bumper. The highway be- 
comes a dirt road, the road dwindles into ruts, 
and even the ruts fade out. Telephone poles give 
way to sagebrush and stunted pine trees. Gradu- 
ally the wilderness encloses the scene. Pebbly 
banks slope into hills, and the hills stiffen into 
granite walls and basalt cliffs. Huge rock faces 
frown down on the waterway. Creeks cascade 
off the precipices and add their tribute to the 
Snake. From the Idaho shore the Seven Devils 


“stamp window.” 


Kyle McGrady’s duties are manifold. Navigator of the fifty-eight-fe 
boat Idaho, seen at the left fighting the treacherous “white water” 
the Snake River, postmaster of Uncle Sam’s only floating post offi 
notary public, purveyor of supplies for the miners, sheepherders al 
hunters who inhabit this lonely country, he also acts as tour guid 
the few hardy passengers who make the trip to see Hell’s Canyon 
below. Above McGrady is selling a rancher stamps from his pilot 
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THE MIGHTY KINGDOM OF THE SNAKE 

Faint and far below Hat Point, the rapids of the Snake rush seaward through 
the bleak immensity of our last frontier. Above the torrent tower palisades, 
Ea and lava rocks, and toward the horizon stretches a seemingly endless 
recession of peaks, many of which are still to be conquered by man. Hat 
Point is 5750 feet above the river, itself 1250 feet above sea level in this place. 


Range starts to encroach on the river. Along the Oregon side 
| the Wallowa Mountains stretch out their lofty ramparts. 
The engines of the /daho, echoing through the twisting lava 
_ Corridor, are a signal to the people-of the wilderness that neither 
| white water nor gorge a mile deep halts the United States mail. 
They come down out of draws and ravines in the rugged abyss 
. and wait for the boat. A little boy—he could not have been 
| “more than fourteen years old—stood on a thread-like beach hold- 
ing the reins of a frisky cowpony. He had ridden nine miles 
"Over narrow sheep paths to get his father’s supplies and news- 
Papers. Silently the youngster took the load from McGrady, 
‘shifted his holstered six-shooter to the side of his leg, and com- 
menced strapping the burden on a packhorse tethered to the 
| bank. We last saw him urging his mounts up a defile ribbed 


‘ ' 


C. E. Graves 


with forbidding bluffs and boulders, a speck in this immensity. 

At Rolling Bar a burly sheepherder named Jack Davis climbed 
aboard. The benches and terraces above Hell’s Canyon are 
mantled with bunch grass on which vast herds may graze. Jack 
lives in the core of the upland fastnesses, but Uncle Sam has a 
long arm, and the young sheepman had his selective service ques- 
tionnaire. He wanted Kyle McGrady to witness it. In addition 
to being mail carrier for the inhabitants of this far-flung 
wilderness, the pilot of the Jdaho must be notary public and post- 
master as well. On the next strip of land upstream “Doc” Ab- 
bott. lean and gray, hailed the boat. He needed a dozen postage 
stamps. While a deckhand looped the painter around a hack- 
berry bush, McGrady brought out a battered cigar box that 
served as post office. Thirty-six cents changed hands and “Doc” 
had his stamps. 

The Snake River penetrates an immense hinterland rich in 
resources. Timber and copper here have rarely been tapped 
because of the difficulty of access. Transportation costs would 
be prohibitive. But sheep and cattle can roam tortuous trails, 
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and a fortune in gold can be carried in a chamois- 
skin poke. Stockmen and prospectors are the people 
mainly served by the /daho’s risky journey each 
week, On paths that might balk a goat they come 
down to the river from the broad benches far above. 
These benches, ideal for grazing and rimmed with 
countless layers of basalt, are equivalent to the mesas 
and rock temples which fill the Colorado’s mighty 
abyss. The only distinction is that the rains of the 
Pacific Northwest bring up grass and other forage, 
while the searing heat of Arizona scorches vegeta- 
tion out of the Grand Canyon. 

A. few of the seekers for gold in the chasm of the 
Snake camp right along the river. They sluice 
gravel by the placer method, particularly where 
creeks form little deltas as they empty into the 
canyon. At the bottom of the pans wispy flakes 
heavier than rock or water collect. A skilled miner 
willing to work hard can sift out as much as $7.00 
worth of gold a day. Most of them make closer to 
$2.00. They are men who must be temperamentally 
adapted to the life they lead. Half a mile from 
where the Salmon River pours out of a dark gorge 
into the Snake, the /daho stopped to pick up two 
husky lads from Spokane who had been hired to do 
the preliminary work on a gold strike. A week in 
the canyon, hemmed in by gaunt cliffs, had been 
enough for them, They could not stand it any 
longer. 

Yet on this lonely existence some men thrive. In 
a pelting rainstorm Bill Mitchell, a curly-headed 
thirty-year-old prospector with a lantern jaw, got off 
the boat at Temperance Creek. It took both deck- 
hands to unload his heavy mining equipment, which 
sank into the soggy ground. How Mitchell was to 
drag it up the steep slope at his back was a mystery. 
Night was falling, and already dusk shrouded the 
bottom of the abyss. As the Idaho backed away 
from the shore and slowly pulled upstream, the soli- 
tary figure on the bank waved his hat in farewell. 
“Bill came up this way from California four years 
ago,” explained McGrady. “He got the canyon in 
his blood and can’t get it out.” 

By the time the boat tied up for the night the 
rain had stopped. Stars began to wink through the 
veil of clouds. Watching the sky between the 
chasm’s jagged, distant rims was like looking up 
at the Heavens from some ruined Grecian Temple. 
The campfire at the foot of the cliffs burned its last 
driftwood and gradually ebbed out. Only the cease- 
less murmur of the river broke the silence. The 
Idaho snubbed gently against the shore. There are 
ghosts in Hell’s Canyon at night—the ghosts of the 
American argonauts who struggled and suffered in 
its dark depths trying to find a route to Oregon. 
Few places in the Far West have so harsh and 
stern a history, a history matched by its name: 
Hell’s Canyon. 

Lewis and Clark went around this forbidding 
region, after they had seen its torn chunks of lava 
and “miles of white water.” In 1811, however, the 
Astor overland party led by Wilson Price Hunt at- 
tempted to go through the chasm. One man 
drowned, two others perished from hunger and cold, 
and another became insane. Twice Hunt searched 
for a route out of the abyss. He climbed painfully 
to the first rim, only to find himself confronted by 
“mountain piled on mountain.’’ Each rim he sur- 
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mounted brought a succeeding rim farther on. It 
was like struggling up stupendous steps a giant 
might have used. When finally the gaunt explorers 
emerged from Hell’s Canyon, Hunt looked woefully 
back up the abyss and then scrawled in his diary a 
description of the scene through which they had 
passed. 

The great novelist, Washington Irving, reading 
Hunt’s journal with fasinaiont wrote, ‘Indeed, 
from all that we can gather from the papers before 
us, we are inclined te" believe that the Snake River 
must be one of the most remarkable for varied and 
striking scenery of all the rivers of this conti- 
nent. It penetrates vast sierras or mountainous 
chains, broken into romantic and often frightful 
precipices, and crowned with eternal snows. Wild- 
ness and sublimity appear to be its prevailing char- 
acteristics.” 

Another characteristic is water with terrific ve- 
locity. The Diesel engines of the /daho, sounding 
an early reveille, reverberated back and forth be- 
tween the crags as the boat bucked steeper slants 
in the river. At times the craft, propellers thrash- 
ing furiously, seemed to be on a treadmill. Then 
inch by inch the Jdaho gained headway and sur- 
mounted the crest of the rapids. Heavy waves 
slapped and slammed against the boat’s riveted sides. 
very so often a big boomer broke over the prow 
and drenched the passengers. McGrady gripped the 
wheel ‘like a mariner rounding the Horn, and now 
and then the Jdaho brushed within a few feet of 
saber-toothed rocks that could rip its hull to shreds. 

Between points on the Snake the boat is the only 
transportation. For a long stretch beaches and bars 
and slopes may offer easy routes. Suddenly a cliff, 
sheer to the water’s edge, blocks the way. Such 
cliffs the Astor frontiersmen ascended and de- 
scended for days without end as they fought 
through the gorge. Short-haul passengers got on 
the Jdaho. Pat Donohue, picturesque prospector, 
wanted to ride to Xmas Creek. An old sheepherder 
with a hook for his right hand was going to Lewis- 
ton to see a doctor. Verne Titus, trapper with a 
grip so strong he could straighten out a horseshoe, 
brought two yelping little coyote pups with him. Man- 
ford Johnson, a stockman’s son, opened his father’s 
packet of mail at once to see in the papers what was 
happening in the far-off war beyond the canyon 
walls. 

The abyss became wilder, and the river rushed at 
the boat from even sharper inclines. Bluffs as high 
as skyscrapers guarded the stream. The scattered 
ranches began to disappear. No longer were there 
prospectors’ camps at the mouth of every creek. 
Back of ridges which had seemed certain to be the 
final rims great peaks towered. At last the Jdaho 
beached at Johnson’s Bar. McGrady, who had 
taken his boat through one of the roughest reaches 
of water in the world, lit a cigarette and explained 
he could go no farther. This was the head of 
navigation. The boiling rapids beyond barred the 
route like a fortress. The pilot also added that the 
ninety-six miles it had taken him twenty-six hours 
running time to navigate upstream from Lewiston 
would be covered: on the return journey in five 
hours and a half. Current really makes a difference 
here! 

The Jdaho had reached the core of Hell’s Canyon. 


RIVER ROUTE THROUGH 
LAST FRONTIER 


Huge rocks like those abot 
Squaw Creek Rapids of Hell” 
yon wrecked two boats — 
Kyle McGrady mastered the 
and learned to pilot the 
safely as far as Johnson’s 
yond that it is still impassab 
Freezeout Saddle, where d 
ture at the right was take 
chasm is 1800 feet deeper th 
maximum 6,100-foot depth | 
Grand Canyon but lacks its 
tacular coloring and _brillian 
formations, as well as its 
dous width. 


Geological Survey 


Directly ahead loomed the stretch occasionally known as the Seven Devils Gorge. 
Hills and crags and mountains were piled on each other with awesome reckless- 
ness, as though some supernatural baggage-master had been at work. The heights 
above the Snake were stupendous. Where the boat was moored the river flowed 
at an elevation of 1,250 feet. From the 7,000-foot mark Hat Point, on the Oregon 
side, beetled down on the waterway. Fifty-seven hundred and fifty feet separated 


promontory and river. The whole Catskill Mountain Range could be put in the 


bottom of this declivity and still be 1,500 feet short of the top. On Hat Point tall 
pine trees looked like fuzzy little pins. Innumerable layers of lava rock ribbed the 
crest. 

Idaho’s canyon ramparts are even higher than those along the Oregon shore. 
The Seven Devils Range is seven black peaks standing in a semi-circle like horned 
goblins around a dark pit. From the summit of White Monument it is 7,900 feet 
to the river. When Grady Miller from the College Creek Ranger Station jogs 
in over the timbered hump of Freezeout Saddle, he sees the Snake almost as far 
below him in Hell’s Canyon as the Atlantic Ocean is below Mount Marcy, the 
highest point in the state of New York. Mount Mitchell in North Carolina is 
the loftiest peak east of the Rockies. Yet if dropped in the depths of Hell's 
Canyon, its top would fail to touch Black Imp, He Devil Peak, Pyramid Rock 
and other elevations along the Idaho rim. The chasm in this area is 1,800 feet 
deeper than the maximum 6,100-foot depth of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

Sheep Rock on the Oregon side soars 4,278 feet up from the Snake in a single 
jagged swoop. Three Empire State Buildings, piled on top of each other in the 
river bed, would still be below the crest of that rock—and above Sheep Rock the 
canyon goes upward another 1,207 feet to Lookout Mountain. These statistics 
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PEACEFUL VISTA 


The town of Horta, on the island of Fayal, 
borders the shore of a spacious harbor, and its 
tinted stucco houses climb hills verdant with 
palm trees and luxuriant gardens. Its peaceful 
appearance belies its recently acquired strategic 
significance in the Battle of the Atlantic. 


THE AZORES © 


OUTPOST 
FOR DEFENSE 


By JOSEPH WECHSBERG 
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IN his radio speech of May 27, 1941, President Roosevelt declared that 4 
the Azores as well as~Iceland, Greenland and the Cape Verde Islands 
were of such strategic importance to the United States that the occupation 
by the Axis would “endanger the freedom of the Atlantic and our own 
American physical safety.” And in another speech he said: “You and | 
think of Hawaii as an outpost of defense in the Pacific. And yet the Azores 
are closer to our shores on the Atlantic than Hawaii is on the other side.” 
Thus the Azores, together with such one-time obscure places as Tobruk, 
Port Moresby, Chungking and Dnepropetrovsk, were given prominence in 
front-page headlines. These days that type of prominence generally means 
trouble, and the Azoreans now have plenty of it. For centuries they were 
forgotten people on forgotten islands. Life on the Azores until recently 
was marked by blissful ignorance. Newspapers from Portugal, eight hun- 
dred miles away, reached the Azores three weeks later. A few Englishmen 
spent the winter on Fayal or Sao Miguel because life there was cheaper than 
on Madeira; other visitors were painters, eccentrics with a flair for the 
unusual, misanthropes and sages without money. On the Azores you could 
rent a spacious house with a garden and an old park for as little as a hundred 
dollars a year. Food was practically given away. There were all tropical 
fruits, excellent wine, fresh vegetables in January and a mild climate with an 
average temperature of sixty degrees, only eleven degrees difference between 
summer and winter. It was a paradise if there ever was one. } 
The Azores are still a little bewildered by the sudden changes. A few ~ 
years ago an automobile was an unknown monstrosity on some of their 
islands; today the youngsters on Fayal can tell you which of the Atlantic 
clippers has just landed at Horta, even though the news is strictly censored — 
in this country. Postcard peddlers, mule owners and headwaiters have ~ 
quickly learned all the secrets of civilization, including gypping and grabbing 
American dollars, 


\ WAY STOP TO EUROPE 


Gne or van American’s giant Atlantic clippers lies at anchor 

in Horta’s harbor, Horta is on the westernmost island of the 

Azores, which stretch over a distance of four hundred miles. 

Once again, as in the days of the early navigators, the Azores 

_ are an important landing stage between the Old World and the 
New. 


The clipper passengers remember the approach over the 
Azores as the most thrilling moment of their trip. Coming from 
Bermuda, 2300 miles far away, the plane flies over a group of 
widely separated islands. There are long mountain chains and 
the lofty, fog-shrouded cones of volcanoes. That high, sugar- 
_ loaf-shaped peak beneath us, snow-capped in wintertime like 
Fujiyama, is the Pico, 7612 feet, the highest mountain in the 
archipelago, an excellent landmark for the pilot. As the plane 
| _ circles down, there appear small farms on green hillsides, ver- 
_ dant valleys with luxuriant vegetation, small villages, rough 
coast lines and plenty of fishing craft. Out of the vast, cool, 
___ clouded Atlantic there seems to emerge a semi-tropical paradise 
__ with pineapple fields, vineyards, flowers and trees. Small boats 
_ in the harbor are swarming with olive-skinned, robust, shouting 
ae people. They look poor and ill-dressed, showing unmistakable 
. ~ signs of their Flemish, Portuguese and Moorish heritage. Every- 
ane reminds you of Southern Europe: the houses and pastel- 
_ blue archways, the flowers, the people, the bright, brilliant colors. 


ortuguese town. There are still eight hundred miles of water 
tween the Azores and Europe. 
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The Azores — the Portuguese word Agores refers to the 
hawks seen here in former centuries — are also called the 
“Western Islands.” They are an archipelago of mid-ocean 
islands, forming three widely separated groups, rising two and 
a half miles from the floor of the ocean. There is a south- 
eastern group (Sao Miguel, Santa Maria, Formigas), a central 
group (Fayal, Pico, Sao Jorge, Terceira, Graciosa) and a third 
group in the northwest consisting of Flores and Corvo. The 
islands cover a total area of 922 square miles with a population 
of 250,000. Between the most westerly island of Flores and 
Santa Maria in the extreme east there are four hundred miles 
of water. The archipelago is of volcanic origin; earthquakes 
and subterranean activities are frequent. In 1522 Villa Franca, 
then the capital of Sao Miguel, was completely destroyed by 
eruption and fire. Undersea disturbances often make small 
islands rise and disappear again. The old fishermen of Horta 
will confide to you in deepest secrecy that they had discovered 
a “mysterious island” and when they passed by three days later, 
it had completely disappeared! They cross themselves and 
say that this was the work of the devil. They are bigoted and 
superstitious like most illiterate people and don’t know anything 
about geology. The sudden rise or disappearance is used as 
an educational feature for disobedient children. “If you won’t 
eat your soup, the land will disappear under the water.” 

The Azores are a painter’s Eden. The pastel shades of the 
houses, the steep winding roads with their glimpses of the 
ocean, creaking oxcarts loaded with fruits and flowers, wide 
parks with strange collections of trees—poplars, elms, oaks be- 
side tropical palms—and the noble architecture of the old houses, 
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ISLAND SCENES 


The inhabitants of the Azores are largely of Portuguese origin, with an 

intermingling of Moorish and Flemish blood. Typical of the primitive 

means of transportation used by these swarthy Azoreans are the oxcarts 

with wooden wheels seen on all the islands. At the right is the cathedral 
in Ponta Delgada, the largest city. 


create a magnificent panorama of picturesque sights. 
But everywhere there reigns a strange quiet, the 
quiet that follows a great, eventful past. 

Under Philip II and afterwards, the Azores 
were the rendezvous for the Spanish and Portuguese 
treasure armadas which brought gold from the 
Indies. The treasure hunters spent freely, and 
there was quite a bonanza on the “Flemish Islands” 
as they called the Azores. Many of the large man- 
sions, the ornate houses and monasteries which one 
sees in Angra de Heroismo, the historic capital on 
the island of Terceira, were built in those days of 
wealth, and their air of faded-out romance gives 
a melancholy impression. In Santa Maria, the 
southernmost of the islands, one can still visit the 
little church where in 1493 Christopher Columbus 
and his crew on their return from America came to 
pray. The roof and the stucco walls have been 
repaired since then but there is still the forlorn 
atmosphere and timeless calm of a great past. 

Outside, an American automobile is parked in 
front of the church. It belongs to an Azorean who 
formerly lived in the United States. He has 
returned with his family bringing the money he 
made, a brand-new car, custom-made dresses for the 
ladies, a portable radio, a few bottles of bourbon and 
the conviction that the Yankees will win the next 
world series. Most of the re-migrants raise cattle 
and sell dairy products. When the weather becomes 
stormy, they think of California and Florida and 
sigh wistfully. 

The discovery of the islands, where past and 
present constantly fade into each other, is shrouded 
in mystery. They are first found distinctly marked 
on a map in 1351 and were “rediscovered” in 1432 
either by the Flemish sailor Van der Berg or by a 
Portuguese expedition under Gonzalo Velho Cabral, 
depending on which story you prefer to believe. 
Within the next twenty-five years all the islands were 
occupied by the Portuguese. When Alfonso V of 
Portugal presented the island of Fayal to his aunt, 
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the Duchess of Burgundy, in 1466, many Flemish 
settlers came to the island. In 1580 the Azores, 
together with the rest of Portugal, were united with 
Spain. Seventeen years later Sir Walter Raleigh 
seized Fayal for the Earl of Essex; but since 1640 
the Azores have always belonged to Portugal, and 
there was relative calm until 1828, when the islands 
became invoived in the struggle between “constitu- 
tionalist” supporters of Queen Maria II and the 
“absolutist” Don Miguel. Maria lived at Angra 
from 1830-33 in self-chosen exile and eventually 
from here regained the throne. 

Everywhere in the Azores one finds past and pres- 
ent, side by side. As we admired the iron gate of 
an old palacio, we were greeted by an elderly native 
in the language of the “Down-Easters” which was 
spoken by the New England fishermen fifty years 
ago. It sounded preposterous. 

“T’ve been in New England,” he explained. 
“Every third Azorean has been there for some time. 
As long as I can remember, New England whalers 
have come to Fayal and hired helpers from the 
ranks of our fishermen.” Many of them remained 
in the United States. In New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, there live about 20,000 people who have 
come from the Azores. 

The whalers from New England did a good job. 
They became friendly with the Azoreans. Thanks 
to the whalers public sentiment on the Azores is now 
ardently pro-American. We met an old woman on 
the remote island of Corvo, the most interesting of 
the Azores, where they have no policeman, no jail, 
no alcohol, no money, no detailed knowledge of the 
outside world. It turned out that she had heard 
about the Germans and that they wanted to come 
to Corvo, though she wasn’t quite sure about them. 

She shook her head. ‘They won’t dare,” she said 
positively. “I have a nephew in America, in the 
town of Illinois. He wrote that the Americans are 
not going to allow anybody to come to this island.” 
She seemed quite happy and relieved. 


- gada with its 18,000 eonle: 
| te) . nerican’s 
‘Horta’s tinted stucco houses with their 
tile roofs, spread. out along a palm- 
__ bordered crescent. 


better-known 


Everywhere the word “America” is 
sntioned when simple people meet and 
iscuss the future. In Horta and Ponta 
elgada the citizens are talking so much 


_ about America that they have almost for- 
_ gotten their old feud as to which of the 


“two cities is more important. It seems 
_ that Horta with only 8,000 inhabitants 
now has the advantage over Ponta Del- 
Horta has 
e best harbor and thus became Pan 
choice for a_ stopover. 


There are luxuriant 
gardens, and the fish markets with their 


_ countless varieties are an unending won- 
‘der for the foreigner. 


Tuna, mullet, 
bonito, porpoise and dolphin are only the 
sorts; there are many 
others. But the greatest wonder of 
Horta is the Cable Station. 

The Cable Station is built solidly on a 
large terrace to withstand earthquakes 
and fire. Before the war it was oper- 
ated by the staffs of four big companies: 
Western Union, Commercial Cable, Brit- 
ain’s Eastern Telegraph and the Deutsche 
Atlantische Telegraphen - Gesellschaft. 
From this building direct undersea lines 


land, Ireland, and Portugal. However, 
the Deutsche Atlantische Telegraphen- 
Gesellschaft is no longer operating, and 
there are no cable lines now in use be- 
tween Germany, Spain and Africa, and 
the Azores. The New York cable alone 
—one out of fifteen—cost $10,000,000. 
It has a capacity of 2500 characters a 
minute, made possible by special isola- 
tions. Each company has its own equip- 
ment of instruments in its own parti- 
tioned-off domain of the operating floor. 
The soft incoming dots and dashes are 
received as flickers cast by microscopically 
small mirrors. Then they are strength- 
ened so they can record themselves on the 
tape. The layman hasn’t the faintest idea 
what it’s all about. He is awed by the 
complicated machinery. 

“Why, it’s very easy,” said the friendly 
fellow on the operating floor. ‘The pro- 
cedure is governed by synchronized oscil- 
lations in terms of divided particles of a 
second.” 

“Oh, I see,” I said. 

aves. Waitt il sset-a pencils) Li 
write it down for you so you can use it 
later without mixing it all up.” 

As we left that supreme technical won- 
der we had only to walk a short dis- 


around were made of mud and mortar; 
they would suffer at the slightest earth- 
quake. There was a startling abundance 
of children. Families with sixteen chil- 
dren are no rarity, we were told. The 
houses were dirty and there were signs 
of poverty everywhere. 

Everything seems to be just as it was a 
century ago. That’s the impression which 
one gets from reading Captain Boid’s “A 
Description of the Azores from Personal 
Observation,” published in 1835 in Lon- 
don: “The houses smelt not only fusty, 
but potently of the stables underneath; 
they were badly supplied with furniture. 
The ladies never appear but at breakfast 
and dinner, in the culinary preparation of 
which meals they always took part. A 
profusion of badly kept plate was gen-_ 
erally exhibited, and the remnants of 
breakfast frequently covered the table 
until arrival of dinner time. The chil- 
dren, nice little urchins, seemed lament- 
ably overlooked.” 

The comparatively better-known 
islands among the Azores are Fayal and 
Sao Miguel. Fayal is proud of Horta 

(Continued on page 40) 


THE FUJIYAMA OF THE AZORES 


Rising 7,600 feet above the Atlantic on the island o 
Fayal, Mount Pico has served as a landmark to sailor 
since the days of Prince Henry ‘the Navigator. 


radiate in all directions, connecting the 
Azores with New York, Canada, Eng- 


tance and were again in the dark Middle 
Ages. The houses of the poor people 
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dooryard or in the icebound ranges of Tibet. I know 
has been entirely unexpected, and some has been the accom- 
iment of carefully worked-out expeditions. 
_ But one of the most thrilling, most enjoyable, and by far the 
lost beautiful of all my experiences took place just 116 miles 
m our nation’s capital—in the unexplored labyrinths of the 
\dless Caverns of New Market, Virginia, in the Shenandoah 


ts, to trace the course of an underground river long 
yn to wind its way through the fascinating passageways 
chambers composing the caverns, and to make observations 
ii peed to collect sundry specimens. 
Back in 1879 two small country boys and the inevitable dog 
Beers chasing rabbits on a farm located on the slope of the pic- 
turesque Massanutten Mountain four miles from New Market, 
irginia. Suddenly they started a bunny. Their dog chased it 
few hundred yards around an outcropping in the side of the 
_ mountain, but when the boys rounded the slope, Peter Rabbit 
was gone—and so was the dog. The lads whistled and called, 
_ and finally they heard a far-away bark apparently coming right 
from the rocks themselves. 

Searching, they pulled a few boulders apart and found a 
huge. natural shaft running down into the mountain at quite a 
steep slant. Afraid to go farther, even though their dog was 

barking furiously for help somewhere down the hole, they 
called their parents, who, with other neighbors, organized a 
rescue party. 
_ And thus was discovered what now is one of the most 
famous sights of America—the magnificent Endless Caverns 
of New Market, Virginia. Localites visited the caverns with 
torches and candles but not until 1919 were they a public attrac- 
tion. Colonel Edward T. Brown of Atlanta, Georgia, on an 
| automobile trip, heard a report about the tremendous under- 
ground rooms and the marvelous many-colored stalactites and 
| stalagmites, and decided to look them over. As a result of 
| Colonel Brown’s interest, the most easily accessible parts of 
| the caverns were wired for lights and opened to the public the 
| following year. 
Hundreds of thousands of people have since visited the cav- 
| erns, the great majority of them probably thinking that the 
| 


name “Endless Caverns” was just a brain wave of some good 
public relations man, although it was actually named by the 
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intelligent farmer who owned the land when the rabbit dis- 
appeared. Five years after that public opening, however, a 
group of professional explorers spent three days in the rocky 
underground maze and turned back with the end still undis- 
covered. 

Our own trip began to get underway early in October, 1940. 
A group of us were chatting in the Explorers’ Club rooms at 
Washington. Present besides myself were Seward S. Cramer, 
who knows the trade routes in the interior of China and over 
the West China mountain ranges better than the camel cara- 
vaneers themselves ; Lieutenant Wallace D. Barlow, U. S. Army, 
formerly a mining engineer in Africa and Malaysia and gold 
miner in the West, and currently in the War Department study- 
ing the strategic minerals aspect of industrial mobilization; 
Leland S. Reid, geologist and leader in several investigations 
of the Bluff Dwellers’ communities of the White River Valley 
of Arkansas; Richard O. Marsh, engineer, explorer, and 
United States diplomat, who is an authority on the San Blas 
Indians and the White Indians of Darien; and Lieutenant- 
Commander Malcolm Hanson, U. S. Naval Reserve, member 
of the first Byrd expedition to the South Pole and of other 
fascinating expeditions. 

Just previous to this get-together I had been talking with 
another Explorers’ Club member who told me of that 1925 
Explorers’ Club expedition through the Endless Caverns. “There 
is an underground river of pure, cold, sparkling water, they 
tell me,” he had said. “And as a matter of fact there may be 
several of these underground rivers, since the course of the 
main stream has never yet been traced.” 

I had just finished telling our group about this river. 

“Well,” chimed in Bud Reid, “tracing the river sounds like 
a good job for me. We can use soluble dyes and floating corks, 
and—” 

“Well, I need a vacation about now,” volunteered Cramer, 
with an ear to a possible story for the Explorers’ Journal, which 
he edits. 

“Sounds like a swell place to take a vacation,” 
Marsh. 

“And so when do we start?” queried Barlow. 
go in the morning.” 

And thus was formed the exploration group to search for the 
end of these Endless Caverns. 

Early in the morning of October 30, 1940, we entered the 
regular gateway to the caverns. With us, in addition to our 
original party, were John S. Vhay, Assistant Geologist, U. S. 


added Dick 


“T’m ready to 


Often it was necessary to crawl hundreds of feet be- 
tween ledges of rock. Here Leland S. Reid, the geologist, 
worms his way through a particularly difficult aperture. 


LOOKING FOR SIGNS OF LIFE 


The expedition discovered cavern shrimp, or asapods, trapped in pools fed by drippings 
from the ceiling. After millions of years of darkness, these tiny creatures, three-quarters 
of an inch in length, have completely lost their eyesight. 


Geological Survey, as an official observer ; 
and W. G. Grove, mining engineer rep- 
resenting the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Grove, by the way, 
through the courtesy of Dr. R. R. Say- 
ers, Director of the Bureau of Mines, 
furnished us with the most modern type 
of headlights for such underground 
jaunts. These seemed quite fancy to us 
who had mostly done our previous ex- 
ploring the hard way. They really 
proved of inestimable value. 

During the next three days we were 
following the limestone stratum which 
our geologists said was formed a mere 
four hundred million years ago. In those 
formative years, there were repeated up- 
thrusts of the earth’s “outer blankets” 
which caused folds and faults in the 
comparatively soft limestone—which lat- 
ter, by the way, seems to comprise a 
glacial-created plateau. During thousands 
of more recent years the surface waters 
of the region have seeped down through 
the cracks and crevices of the limestone, 
dissolving minute particles of its sub- 
stance. 

As each drop worked downward it car- 
ried with it salts of iron, copper, and 
other minerals which have furnished the 
exquisite coloring of the formations in 
these caverns. Our experts estimate that 
film-like layers of soluble limestone (cal- 
cites) were built up at the rate of per- 
haps one cubic inch in a hundred years 
in places where the water fell in drops 
from the ceilings of passageways already 
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washed out. These layers developed into 
the lovely stalactites seen today, and where 
the drops fell to the floor the salts solidi- 
fied into stalagmites, rising often to meet 
the stalactites above. When through the 
years these formations have met, point 
to point, they have welded into arches 
and columns of grotesque and fascinat- 
ing outline, their facets sparkling in the 
flow of lights thrown upon them. 

Curiously enough, the stalactites and 
stalagmites build up in layers quite simi- 
lar to the growth rings of a tree. When 
cut across in section, they show rings 
that look like cross-section cuttings of 
petrified tree specimens from the Painted 
Desert of our West. 

Where the salts-carrying waters have 
flowed over or along various surfaces, 
the salts have developed into a “flow- 
stone’ much the same as ice coats over 
a tree. or other objects when the weather 
has been a succession of freezing rains. 
Many of the flowstone patterns in the 
Endless Caverns resemble the Mammoth 
Terraces in Yellowstone National Park. 
The Endless Caverns rooms and passage- 
ways vary in size, depending, so the 
geologists say, upon the softness of the 
limestone formations, the force of the 
waters rushing through, and the amount 
of erosive material which abetted the 
waters in wearing away subterranean 
passageways. According to indications, 
this honeycomb of caverns may follow 
the limestone stratum down from the 
Shenandoah Valley all the way to Ten- 


nessee in a mysterious winding cou 

And so today there are giant castle 
cascades and waterfalls of stone, tr. 
lucent cataracts set with millions of jer 
els, their crystalline contours sparklit 
in the soft hues of indirect lights. Ea 
cavern has characteristic features—cot 
tradicting a popular assumption that 
see one is to see all.” ‘ 

Vaulted cathedrals and columned 
temples, weird formations, undergrou 
lakes and rivers in the public sectio: 
enthrall visitors. Pasageways and ste 
have been cut out of the rock, guard ra 
have been erected, and the caverns haye 
been lighted by concealed wiring. But 
these conveniences were not for us! : 

We worked in relays tracing one “fin- 
ger” or crevice after another, searching 
for openings to take us the farthest along 
our route. Many of these were entirely 
“blind” and we had to keep on hon 
until we found an opening. 

We had taken Reid up on his offer to 
trace the underground river. For this 
job he was carrying concentrated dyes 
different colors in glass vials. These c 
ors he deposited in the river at vari 
points, and we had stationed watchers 
springs on the outside to look for their 
appearance. Some of the vials broke in 
Reid’s pockets while he was crawling 
through the narrow passageways, an¢ 
when the party finally emerged from the 
caverns into the daylight, Reid looked” 
quite a lot like a combination of the char-~ 
acters from the Wizard of Oz and the 
Emerald Buddha of Siam. 

Just the same, he did an excellent job 
in charting the stream, and his work 
showed that all the many streams at dif- 
ferent levels and in different sections 
the caverns were actually branches of one 
stream traveling at about four miles per 
hour and emerging as a spring in the 
outside valley just above a tributary of 
the North Fork of the Shenandoah River. 
In some parts of the caverns the stream 
is about twelve feet wide and about knee 
deep. A 
The best description I can give of our 
underground exploration would be to. 
say that it resembled mountain climb- 
ing underground and in reverse. That is, 
we had all the pitfalls and dangers of | % 
mountain climbing to watch, and in addi- — 
tion we had the added possibility of be-— 
ing lost in nature’s forgotten cellars. 

Tt had generally been supposed that 


these levels marking the course of ero-— 
sion throughout millions of years. We 
distomereae though, a fourth level, mak 
ing an additional floor or story between 
the original first and second levels, the 
public entrance to the lighted sectiot 

being on the first level. Fe 


entire journey underground can 
be likened to the idea of following a 
‘serpentine street of four-storied build- 
ings buried several hundred feet beneath 
the ground, but with the rooms far from 
‘orderly, so that in cross-section they re- 
semble a giant ant hill. Our method of 
“progress was to enter this winding 
thoroughfare through what might be 
called a window on the third story, pass- 
‘ing for a distance through a series of 
rooms with only tight Jag gged openings 
for doors, and then coming to a dead-end 
room. 

From this the only way we could con- 
‘tinue was to climb, Santa Claus fashion, 
down a narrow chimney all the way to 

the first floor where the river was found. 
Then to follow the river for a few hun- 
dred feet to lose it through a crack that 
only a fish might pass! But there weren’t 


IN. A TIGHT SPOT 


Seward Cramer advances slowly inch by inch through a particularly difficult 
tunnel that was washed out and abandoned by an underground stream 


hundreds of years ago. 


any fish—only a few shrimps in some of 
the isolated pools. 

When we first had left the public 
lighted area, a feeling of terrific weight 
had bothered us. After a while, though 

we got used to the darkness, and that 
_ Strange feeling vanished. We made our 

take-off from the lighting circuit into the 

unexplored region through a passage 

a the Pee iske Room, ‘The Dia- 
ond Lake, itself, is a shallow crescent 

ke of crystal clear water. It is fed by 
Ww drippings from a myriad fine, white 
lactites above. Reflecting these stalac- 
tes with jeweled beihaney'i in its mirror 


surface, the lake is most appropriately 
named. The range of colors from the 
glowing crystals in this underground 
fairyland is simply marvelous to see. 
Even the finest rainbow is put to shame! 

We used our headlights sparingly to 
save our batteries. We used candles also, 
particularly to chart distances and di- 
rection of travel. For instance, at the 
major points along the passageways we 
would leave a lighted candle and con- 
tinue on our way. At the next turn we 
would take a compass bearing back at 
the candle, thus keeping our route fairly 
well charted. On our return, of course, 
the candles were burned out, and our 
flashlights almost were; so a great deal 
of the return was accompanied in what 
seemed to us to be the blackest darkness 
on, or rather under, the earth. 

We all carried balls of twine which we 


unreeled religiously whenever it seemed 
wise. But we didn’t depend on the string 
too much since a group of our size might 
be apt to break it while crawling through 
some of the tightest openings. 

At some points where a number of pas- 
sageways branched off, Cramer dropped 
confetti to mark the proper passageway. 
The portable telephone equipment — 
which we had carried as a contact with 
the outside world—was heavy, so we left 
it behind soon after we started the 
exploration. 

We came back once or twice to talk 
through it with news correspondents and 
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others. One was Lowell Thomas. Said 
Lowell: ; 

“Several fat members of the party got 
stuck in some of the holes they attrinpicd 
to explore.” 

I regret to admit that I was one of 
these. Part of our advancement under- 
ground was made on our _ stomachs 
through tubular beds abandoned thou- 
sands of years ago by the streams. While 
we squirmed through these it was im- 
possible to turn back, to stand up, or to 
do anything but continue forward. 

Barlow stayed in the lead most of the 
way. He was the lightest of the group 
and the most agile, so we kept him ahead. 
He carried a glass jar in which had been 
sealed the Explorers Club flag, a roster 
of the National Explorers Club, and the 
names of the members of our party. This 
jar was to be deposited at our deepest 


THE UNDERGROUND RIVER 


Capricious and elusive, the underground river in the Endless Cavern 
constantly baffled the expedition by disappearing and reappearing it 


the most unexpected places. 


penetration if we did not find the “end.” 
And we didn’t! 

Barlow and Vhay deposited the jar on 
a ledge of the second level in the caverns 
toward the end of the third day. We de- 
cided to turn back at that time because 
we were not equipped to go farther or 
stay longer. We had only been able to 
drag along two sixty-foot ropes when 
several were needed. Much of our slow 
going was due to the necessity for taking 
along the same ropes rather than leaving 
them at hazardous points for the return 
trip. Placing the ropes across canyons 


(Continued on page 39) 
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ON COASTAL PATROL 


Fighting ships of every kind and of every Allied nation set out from 
the harbor of Halifax on their diverse and perilous missions. 


Roy Tidman 


VICTORY PARADE 


Sailors of the Royal Navy, the Royal Canadian Navy and the Royal 
Norwegian Navy march down the main street of Halifax in a special 
Victory Loan parade. 


' which is a very churchly province, no liquor is sold by the drin 


By ROSEMARY WILSON 


AT Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, passengers for Halifax were trans 
ferred from the Boston boat to an ancient, stridulatory train, 
consisting of one coach, one car divided equally into a parlor car 
and diner, one baggage coach and the engine. : 

The train, like a patriarch, swathed in its curling white smoke, 
puffed its way through the peaceful countryside on schedules of 
its own making. Mile after mile of apple blossoms slid past the 
windows. Standing guardian over each of these fairyland 
orchards were the quaintly shingled houses of the farmers. Gray, 
weather-beaten shingles covered the roofs and eyen the sides of 
the houses and contrasted fantastically with the delicately blush- 
ing trees. 

Amid all this beauty, it was hard to realize that these orchard 
owners were among the first of the war victims. I was having 
luncheon in the coach which was half parlor-car and half diner, 
when my fellow diner remarked : ty 

‘It’s beautiful, but too bad.” He pointed toward the rows of 
apple trees. 

“What is?” : 

“The farmers have no market for those apples,” he answered. 
“Every last apple in this section used to be shipped to Britain 
before the war.” 

Picturing miles and miles of apples rotting on the ground, I 
said, “What will they do with them? Why can’t they send hem 
to Britain: hea 

“There’s no room for apples in the boats going over. They are 
drying and preserving them and hoping for other markets.” 

Later I returned to my seat in the coach, thinking of the wae s 
toll on the purses of these poor farmers. ‘Just as I was wishi 
I could make the acquaintance of other passengers and learn 
more about the country, a young naval officer came swinging dow. 
the aisle. To my surprise he stopped, bowed politely and s 
“Would you care for a drink?” a 

I am afraid I accepted with alacrity because in Nova Scoti 


Furthermore, the law demands that the purchaser of a bottle 
liquor rush directly home with it before he breaks the seal. 
assures the traveler of a fairly arid trip. 

Over Scotch and water I learned he was pound from S 
John, New Brunswick, to Halifax. He had received his instru 
tions by wire from the Naval Headquarters in Halifax and, 
answer to my question of where he would be stationed, pot 
to his gas mask swinging on a coat hook a few seats ay a 
“Probably England,” he said. 


a 


Ge q 


for transients are scarce. 


i 


Then e told of a long-distance call he 


had had from his mother in Vancouver 


just before he left Saint John. 


“We chatted for several minutes,” he 


said, ‘‘and then I said ‘Listen, sweetheart, 
what are you doing calling me at day 


rates?’ ‘I’ve a telegram to read you,’ she 
said.” He paused and I felt acutely 
embarrassed as his eyes filled up with 


_ tears. 


“The telegram said my kid brother 


‘went down with the Hood. I didn’t even 
_ know he was on the Hood. 
‘Goodbye, old sweetheart. 
~ and slammed down the receiver.” 


I just said 
Carry on!’ 


While I found myself mumbling con- 
dolences he broke in abruptly. 

“Drink your drink,” he said, and lifted 
his glass. “Carry on!” 

We sat and talked of the war and the 
assistance America was giving, and it 
was from him that the first realization 
came to me that Halifax was the gateway 
to the Battle of the Atlantic. 

Had I not wired the hotel for reserva- 
tions, I would have found myself occupy- 
ing a cot in a corridor. Since the war 
the population of Halifax has. soared 
from 60,000: to 130,000. Beds and rooms 
Apartments 
and houses are expensive and difficult to 
find. Rents of $80 and more are being 
charged for apartments which could be 
had for $30 or $40 in the Middle West. 
I visited one evening with the wife of a 


lieutenant who had subleased a small 


house. 

“The rent is exorbitant,” she said, ‘but 
we do have a real American bathroom.” 

Due to crowded conditions I had been 
given one of the bedrooms of the royal 
suite. The suite consisted of a foyer, 
living room (now with a double set of 
army cots in it) and three bedrooms. 
Only the door leading from the foyer to 
the main corridor had a lock. Each time 
I left my room I carefully closed the 
foyer door, and each time I returned the 
door was standing wide open. At all 
hours of the night I would hear the 
thump of heavy boots plodding in and 
out of the other rooms of the suite. But 


The battleship above lies at anchor 
in Halifax’s Bedford Basin, which is 
six miles long, four miles wide and 
deep enough for the largest men-of- 
war. Below is a view of the harbor 
from the bluff which has proved to be 
of great strategic value in the past. 


Elizabeth Hibbs from European 


there was one advantage—from my hotel 
window I could look down upon the 
harbor and catch glimpses of the unre- 
lenting convoy activity. 

There are a few blessings for which 
the British should be forever grateful, 
and ranking along with the Suez Canal 
and Gibraltar is the excellent harbor of 
Halifax, and the natural Bedford Basin 
which adjoins. 

Because of this harbor, which was 
originally known as Chedabucto or Che- 
bucto Bay, the city of Halifax has had a 
colorful history and has played important 
parts in English and American wars. It 
was founded on the west shore by Lord 
Cornwallis in 1749 and named in honor 
of the Earl of Halifax. Shortly after, 
it was made the capital of Nova Scotia, 
which then included New Brunswick. 
In 1759 the British General Wolfe out- 
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GOODBYE AND GOOD LUCK 


After a visit aboard one of the British fighting ships two young 
women from the States say farewell to the sailors. 


fitted there the expedition which after 
repeated attempts took Quebec from Gen- 
eral Montcalm. During the Napoleonic 
Wars the great English sea hero, Nelson, 
found it a welcome port in which to refit 
and supply his fleet. When the United 
States plunged into the Civil War, Hali- 
fax buzzed with activity. The wealthier 
Haligonians were sympathetic to the 
South, and blockade runners thronged 
the harbor and city. World War I es- 
tablished Halifax as the convoy center; 
troops and supplies moved through the 
port much as they are doing now. It is 
from Halifax that all convoys carrying 
food, ammunition, American bombers 
and matériel start their dangerous, cir- 
cuitous journey through the submarine- 
infested waters of the North Atlantic. 

Bedford Basin which adjoins the har- 
bor is six miles long and four miles wide 
and it is deep enough to accommodate the 
largest of the British men-of-war. Be- 
fore the advent of the frantic naval build- 
ing programs of Britain and the United 
States, before our projected two-ocean 
navy, Bedford Basin was said to be large 
enough to hold the combined navies of 
the world. Already every ship of any 
size in the British fleet, with the excep- 
tion of the Queen Mary and the Queen 
Elizabeth, has found sanctuary there. 1 
saw the knifelike battleship Repulse and 
the snub-bowed Rodney glide into safety 
after the kill of the Bismarck. 

Riding up and down the harbor in 
Moby Dick, a launch belonging to Com- 
modore C. G. Jones, the powerfully built, 
six-foot Atlantic Coast Commander of 
the Royal Canadian Navy, I saw pocket- 
sized Canadian corvettes carrying deadly 
loads of depth charges, over-age Amer- 
ican destroyers with their faces lifted, 
British ‘and Dutch submarines and Cana- 
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dian torpedo boats. Like any other ves- 
sel, our craft had to give the password 
to a ship stationed at the entrance before 
we were permitted to enter Bedford 
Basin. This is usually done by running 
up the proper combination of flags. 
Smaller craft like tiny mosquito boats 
pull alongside the stationary ship and 
shout the day’s password. Anchored in 
Bedford Basin were Norwegian, Free 
French, Dutch, Polish and English mer- 
chantmen and tankers awaiting the for- 
mation of anew convoy. At times there 
have been as many as 180 ships lying in 
the basin, loaded and ready for delivery 
to England at the signal from Com- 
modore Jones and the British boss in 
Canada, Admiral Stuart S. Bonham- 
Carter. The young officer conducting 
me on this tour of the dockyards, gun- 
nery and torpedo schools and on the 
launch ride pointed out some of the 
destroyers which President Roosevelt ex- 
changed for bases. They had arrived 
splendidly outfitted with many shiny new 
instruments, he said. Several famous 
luxury liners, which had been converted 
into armed merchantmen by eliminating 
their excess paraphernalia, filling their 
holds with empty oil drums and mounting 
anti-aircraft guns on their decks, rocked 
majestically at anchor. 

The submarine net at the mouth of the 
harbor stretches from each shore to two 
ships anchored about 150 feet apart in 
mid-channel. It is a steel mesh net which 
drops 250 feet below the water’s surface. 
Vessels are only able to enter or leave 
the harbor when these two stationary 
ships open or close the taille span be- 
tween them. 

It was 5:30. The Re kee sun had 
completely withdrawn, leaving a gray, 
rain-laden sky, when I returned from the 


ALLIES ON LEAVE 


Sailors of the Free French navy join Canadian soldiers for a nighee 
celebration. They are on their way to one of the city’s crowded cafés 
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ride. Climbing up an uncertain iron lad- 


der from the launch to the dock, I beheld — 
thousands of sailors pouring from other — 
launches and dockyard buildings, stream- 
ing through the gates headed for what 
excitement and entertainment they could 
find in Halifax. 

That evening I prowled in and out of ~ 
the cafés most frequented by sailors. The 
juke machines blared continually. Some 
of the sailors were eating, and others © 
who had been granted leave until 7 a.m. 
had their own bottles of liquor. These 
young men, many of whom had had har- 
rowing sea experiences, were a hearty, — 
carefree lot, teasing and tormenting the | 
waitresses. 

Shanghai could scarcely be more cos- 
mopolitan. Back on the streets the het- — 
erogeneous collection of soldiers and 
sailors pushed through the crowds. 
Greeks, Czechs, Egyptians, Norwegians, 
Free French and even kilted Scotsmen 
strode the great length of Barrington — 
Street, Halifax’s main street. Old retired 
British admirals, now serving as come 
modores in the convoy service, rub shoul- 
ders with the clean-cut youths of the 
Royal Canadian Air Force who will soon 
be flying for England. On a casual stroll 
through the lobby of my hotel you could — 
see more gold braid and fancy uniforms ~ 
than at a doormen’s convention. This” 
hotel alone was host to seven British 
admirals. 

Through a fortunate contact, I had the ’ 
privilege one afternoon of “popping” 
for tea at the home of Admiral Bonhatil . 
Carter. The house itself, facetiously 
termed by the admiral as “Barrington | ; 
Arms,” is old and unpretentious, and is — 
located on Barrington Street. Gathered 
there were the captains of three of the 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Ww years ago you could drive all the way from Montreal 
to Saint John in New Brunswick and count perhaps a 


aerial leads to almost every house, and the habitants listen in. 
| _ They didn’t buy their radios to hear the provincial Girl Scouts 
sing the old song to the lark: “Alouette, Je te plumerai.” They 
ot money from behind the loose brick in the fireplace so they 
sould tune in on the war news from Montreal and Quebec. 
This is one of the great transformations today’s crisis has 
worked. French ‘Canada—three million people who compose a 
third of the Dominion’s population—has always lived to itself, 
and always in the old ways. Few of us realize how very old 
these ways are in spirit, in daily life, even in certain provincial 
laws reflecting the feudal regime of Old France. The colonists 
who came well over three centuries ago transplanted a social sys- 
- tem already outmoded at home. But it suited them very well, 
and made of New France a stable, thriving country. Quebec has 
| developed as a unique and self-sufficient land more or less inde- 
| pendent of the newer parts of Canada, and also of France, which 


represented a tradition, a source of culture, and for a while, a ene peace erence cone 
| aren anadian Nationa 
common faith. But Quebec was untouched by the French Revo- Se Tessnrs <Oluiory ith Montical:sthe séeond: mont 
| lution, little affected by the machine age or by the modern world important pilgrimage shrine in Canada, grew 
| in general. And World War I deeply divided the French from from this tiny chapel. 


the British side of Canada. 
But this war belongs to French Canada. It was profoundly 
shocked by the collapse of France and all that lay behind it. It 
threw in its lot with the rest of Canada, which is now united as 
| never before. And lately there has been a dramatic deepening of 
_ this new spirit, which only proves what a strange war this is. 
_ Quebec is now passionately in the war, because of the fall of NEW ORDER IN 
| Hong Kong. Something that happened half the world away has 
| stirred the province more perhaps than anything in its history. 
_ For a regiment of French Canadians fought in that last stand, NEW FRANCE 
and not many of them will come home again. 
| The people of Quebec are sincere and whole hearted in all they 
do. Now they are sending their sons to the ends of the earth and By HELEN AUGUR 
their daughters to the defense factories. For the first time they 
| are engaged in a vast enterprise beyond the confines of their 
| beloved province. This summer, as usual, they will play host 


| Canadian National 


To those who are ac 
tomed to think of Que 
only as a city of anci 
walls and romance, it co. 
as a surprise to learn of 
continued importance a 
shipping center. This 

ture looks down on the I 
of Quebec and the Ba 
Louise. At the right is 
Basilica of Quebec, foun 

in 1647. 
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to thousands of visitors from the States, but they do not want to 
give the impression that they are making a business of tourism 
in the present crisis. 

“Come and take potluck with us,” is the invitation this year. 
This is delightful, for potluck in French Canada is as good fare 
as the continent offers. And it also reveals a new spirit of 
neighborliness which is due to the fact that we are close allies. 
Always cordial and warmhearted, the province now shows the 
elation that comes when people are making intense’ efforts and 
sacrifices. 

Canada is making virtually no restrictions on travel. Of 
course there are certain closed areas along the coasts and around 
military zones; and joy riding is out, as at home. For the dura- 
tion, there will be no sight-seeing buses, but bus service for 
transportation “is unchanged. While gasoline is rationed, the 
system goes easy on vacation travel. Motorists crossing into 
Canada for forty-eight hours or less are given tickets entitling 
them to twenty imperial gallons ; those staying ninety days get a 
hundred—which makes a hundred and twenty United States 
gallons, enough to carry most cars 1800 miles. 

Before we all got into the war 70 per cent of the visitors to 
Canada arrived by car. Now a good many of them will use 
air, water and rail, and Quebec happens to be abundantly blessed 
with all three sorts of transportation. The St. Lawrence excur- 
sion boats will still run down to the Saguenay. As for the air 
lines which do double duty for civilian and service flying, they 
are constantly expanding. Trans-Canada is associated with the 
British Overseas Airways which operates the ferry service to 
Europe, and is opening on May first a new line to Newfoundland 
for passenger as well as military service. By fall it will inaugu- 
rate another to Whitehorse, key city of the Yukon, connecting 
with Fairbanks and following the new Alaskan highway. 

Quebec is crisscrossed by the lines of the Canadian National 
Railways, which skirt the north shore of the St. Lawrence and 
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The venerable parish church of 
Notre Dame, modeled after the 
cathedral of the same name in 
Paris, faces the Place d’Armes 
in Montreal. Montreal as a 
whole, however, retains few 
remnants of its early French 
occupation, and the general im- 
pression of the city is one of 
bustling modernity. 


Canadian National 


also run up the west side of Laurentides Park, circling Lake St. 
John. A third branch serves the popular vacation area north 
of Montreal. Confirmed motorists will be astonished to find 
they can get almost anywhere by rail. 

Even more astonishing to our young generation which places 
horse-and-buggy days somewhere back in the dim past will be 
the discovery of carriage travel. The caléches in Quebec City 
are famous, but they are not a quaint touch like the hansom 
cabs in New York City. The whole province travels by car- 
riage, two-seaters or three-seaters which accommodate even the 
big French-Canadian families. Though taxis are still running 
in the resort areas, the only practical way to avoid gas shortages 
is to take a two-seater. 

Canada’s metropolis celebrates its tercentenary this year, of all 
years, and plans a three-day festival with bonfires on the green 
mountain in the heart of the city, a great parade, and ceremonies 
recalling 1642. In that year Maisonneuve claimed the island 
for France and put it under the special protection of the Virgin, 
christening it Ville Marie. Montreal is still a great city of 
churches and in the streets one can see the robes of all the 
monastic orders. The Place d’Armes, heart of the banking and 
commercial interests of Eastern Canada, is dominated by the 
great cathedral copied from Notre Dame of Paris, just as Mount 
Royal Park is dominated by its huge electrically lighted cross 
which the school children saved their pennies to erect. 

Montreal expresses the wealth and power of Quebec, and its 
industrial side, so it is now humming with defense industries. 
But visitors enjoy the less familiar aspects of city life, and 
Montreal has an elegant sophistication. Contrasting with this 
subtle atmosphere are the simple charms of Bonsecours market 
with flowers by the tubful, fried fish, bright piles of vegetables 
and fruit, native tobacco, and the stall keepers crying their wares 
in French. Visitors drop in at the old Chateau de Ramezay, 
where Benjamin Franklin stayed during the mission he knew 
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Battlefields Park, on the historic ground where The armory of the 


Wolfe and Montcalm met their death in the battle Territorial Regiment 
in Quebec might be 


part of one of the 

chateaux of the Loire, 

so closely does it 

cling to its French 

heritage both in form 
and _ spirit. 


which settled the fate of Canada in 1759, com- 
_ mands a superb view of the St. Lawrence from its 
| ancient walls. 


was fruitless before he made that exhaust- 
| ing trip in the spring of 1776. The aging 
| philosopher realized that this was no time 
_ to ask Canada to join us ina war; but he 
| was prophetic enough so that 1942 would 
' not surprise him. Long before his trip 
to Montreal Franklin foresaw the future 
greatness of Canada, and when England, 
after the Seven Years’ War, wanted to 
trade it back to France for the one sugar 
island of Guadaloupe, he used all his 
powers to prevent this folly. 

But if Franklin should go down the St. 
Lawrence today he would feel that East- iB : 
ern Canada still belongs to France. It is : ae eee 
like a French child’s picture book, the 
little houses standing up straight with 
their bright red trim, the gardens full of 
zinnias, marigolds, phlox, and pink and 
__ blue hydrangeas, tobacco fields intensely 
| green against patches of grain. At Trois 
__Rivieres you see a granite pylon like a 
| perpetual torch to remind you that this 
_ river town sent out explorers, coureurs 
__ de bois, voyageurs who went through the 
_ Great Lakes, down the Mississippi and 
, all the way to another part of France— 
New Orleans. 
| Going down the St. Lawrence is going 
__ back in history, for Quebec City is the 
fortress not so much of military power 
| as of the oldest traditions of the prov- 
| ince. Nothing could be more symbolic 
- of four centuries of New France than 

this romantic, unchanging, serenely 

superb old city. From the ramparts of 
its gray Rock it commands a broad turn 
of the St. Lawrence around the Isle 
of Orleans. Further down the river is 
(Continued on page 36) 


McGill University, of 
which this building is 
a part, has won an 
enviable reputation 
for itself in educa- 
tional fields since its 
founding in 1821. 


Visitors to Gaspé cannot 

escape the fact that the 

real business of the pen- 
insula is fishing. 
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THEIR FIRST OUTING 


These three baby armadillos are eager to wiggle loose and see 

what delicacies they can find for themselves in the grass. Their 

home is on a ranch in Texas where armadillos are raised to 
sell to tourists. 


FORAGING FOR LUNCH 


Despite the shortness of 
their legs, armadillos can 
scamper about with con- 
siderable speed. They can 
escape enemies by burrow- 
ing their way into the 
ground rapidly, cross large 
rivers and even climb wire 
fences. 
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MR. DILLO GOES TO 
TOWN 


By F. WALLACE TABER 


Photographs courtesy U. S. Department of the Interior 


AN ARMY in miniature’ has invaded the United States. Its 
soldiers are among the humblest mammals on this earth, the arma- 


dillos. 

Formerly the armadillo was restricted to the southern half of the 
American continent. There, with the chachalacas (Mexican pheas- 
ants to you), coati-mundis and other curious creatures, he was much 
at home. In crossing the international boundary into Texas, how- 
ever, he provided a quaint contrast with the native North American 
fauna. Slow, cumbersome and dull, the armadillo is the survivor of 
a period which saw Archaeopteryx wake up and fly circles around 
his brother snakes. : 

Geologically speaking, the armadillo is fifty million years old. 
With such a head start it is little wonder that he has an edge on the 
rest of the animal kingdom in so far as specialization is concerned, 
The present-day armadillo is but a diminutive counterpart of his 
ancestors whose giant skeletons indicate they were as large as grizzly 
bears. 

For his body the armadillo has a suit of mail as impregnable as 
a Saracen’s armor, perfectly fitted with joints that would have put 
to shame many a medieval smithy. Fitted well down to his feet and 
extending from the tip of his nose to the end of his tail, these horny 
plates present the acme in defense, leaving only anunprotected belly 
to be covered with normal skin and hair. Despite its toughness this 
carapace is sculptured in a pattern so exquisitely delicate as to tempt 
the chisels of the masters. The animal’s long, thin tongue is covered 
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with a substance as sticky as fly paper, and can be thrust forth an | 


extraordinary distance. 


The armadillo did not migrate to the 
United States until comparatively recent 
times. Once across the borders he found 
going a bit tougher than he had antici- 
pated and for years he barely subsisted 
in the most remote corners of the Rio 
Grande Valley Often his number was 
threatened with complete extinction and 
at times he wondered if he would not 
have been better off had he remained 
south of the muddy river. But years 
passed, and the original invaders were 
replaced by their sons, and these in turn 
by their sons. Once in a while a new 
strageler swam the muddy Rio Grande 
and took up his abode with the American 
contingent. Then at the time of America’s 
entrance into the first World War a sig- 
nificant change took place. 

Raising livestock on land that was sel- 
dom good for anything else, and often 
not for that, has long been the tradition 
of the Southwest. Mighty land barons 
control the country; stockmen with hold- 
ings larger than the entire state of New 
Hampshire, with Vermont and Rhode 
Island thrown in for good measure, hold 
sway. It was to the wealth of natural 
‘Tesources of these lands that the world 
looked for the survival of democracy in 
1917. Thousands of soldiers had to 
be fed and clothed from this land, in- 
dustry had to be thrown into high gear, 
and the. shackles. of.«individualism cast 
aside. This was the world that suddenly 

confronted the contingent of American 
_armadillos in the Rio Grande Valley. 


.& Stockmen were called on to increase 
| the production of the already over- 


crowded range. To their aid were sum- 
ned the ranks of government trappers ; 
‘ofessionals at riding the ranchos 
ades of coyotes and lobos, ocelots and 


The archer’s arrow is more effec- 
tive for killing armadillos than 


the .22 rifle. The creature runs a 

considerable distance after being 

shot with either, but the arrow 
makes progress difficult. 


lions. A war was waged with the pre- 
dators, a war rivaled only by the con- 
flagration abroad. Poison, traps, guns, 
dogs and bounties were brought into 
action to make the range safe for live- 
stock, even as the world was then being 
made safe for democracy. 

Meanwhile, still in the seclusion of its 
sheltered niche deep in the Rio Grande 
Valley, roamed the armadillo. Across 
the muddy river in Coahuila, Tamaulipas 
and Nuevo Leon drowsed cousins, 
nephews and nieces. No sooner was the 
carnivore population curtailed in the 
cattle country, than in marched the dillos, 
forty thousand strong! Across deserts, 
highways and rivers barged the horde; 
into grassland, prairieland and forest. 
Rapidly they spread, constantly increas- 
ing their front. Everywhere there was 
an abundant supply of food. Ants, 
crickets, grasshoppers, beetles and 
roaches, all fell victims to their sticky 
tongues. With natural enemies’no: longer 
hampering their progress, the armored 
ones soon populated Texas. Not satisfied 
there, they pushed across her borders to 
establish themselves in Louisiana. The 
Sabine River, in all its muddiness, was 
only a meager hurdle easily surmounted 
like the Rio Grande, Colorado and Brazos 
of former years. Through the swamps 
of Louisiana, spreading legend in their 
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wake, scattered the armadillos. Not even 
the mighty Mississippi can now check 
their migration. It is but a matter of 
time before bathers on Daytona Beach 
will be pleasingly horrified at curiously 
captivating armadillos probing for sand 
crabs along the silvery strand of the At- 
lantic. 

Not only to the east, but to the north 
as well, into Oklahoma and Arkansas, 
spread the advance guards of the dillo 
world. On and on they march, and wher- 
ever they go the same sequence of toler- 
ance reigns. At first they are regarded 
with curiosity and superstition and they 
pass unmolested. But once the vanguard 
has gained entrance and the army takes 
up residence in an area, the attitude of 
the landowner changes. Gradually he 
becomes hostile to the once welcome vis- 
itors, and later, woe be unto the hapless 
armadillo that probes the pea patch on 
farmer Brown’s place 
~ Everywhere the armored pig is meet- 
ing with enmity ; though his curious habit 
of probing for buried insects seemingly 
is his only bad trait. Not satisfied with 
the pastures, prairie and forest in which 
to do his probing, the dillo resorts to mel- 
low mounds and truck gardens in search 
of buried insects. His elongated snout 
and sharp fore claws work like a perfect 

(Continued on page 38) 
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d scale. Under the supervision of the National Park Serv- 
he is trying out a new recreational area larger than the state 
Delaware and boasting more than half a million guests a year. 
_ The country club, now five years old, is 2,700 square miles in 
x size and includes the world’s largest man-made lake, part of the 
Grand Canyon, and thousands of acres of desert scenery, among 
other things. The entire layout, known officially as the Boulder 
Dam National Recreational Area, is significant as a big for- 
ward step in a new national playground program. 
It all started with nothing more than a water hazard, the 
muddy Colorado River, which until a few years ago was the 
Peck’s Bad Boy of American rivers, infamous for its rapids 
| and devastating spring floods. Today this same torrent, tamed 
by Boulder Dam, forms mighty Lake Mead. And it is this 
unique clear-water pond planted in the midst of the Southwest’s 
tugged desert that is the center of all the country club’s 
| activities. . 
| Guy D. Edwards, who is head of the Lake Mead project, 
serves as a pretty good one-man Chamber of Commerce. ‘This 
| is big country,” he tells you. “In our back yard we’ve got 
some of the Grand Canyon. On both sides of us are huge, mys- 
terious mesas that have never been completely explored. One 
of the biggest Joshua tree forests in the world is over near the 
east arm of the lake. But these things are all in the supporting 
cast. The lake itself is the star. There’s nothing else like it any- 
where. This lake set right in the middle of a desert is something 
new. It’s the land of sunny waters, and the people like it.” 
Listening to Guy Edwards you get two impressions, both 
wrong. First, you get the idea that he’s effusive. He isn’t. He’s 
merely telling the truth. Some 650,000 tourists who saw Boulder 
Dam National Recreational Area in 1940 will serve as corrobo- 
| rating witnesses. And second, you assume that Boulder Dam 
was built just so that vacationing America could have a Lake 
Mead Country Club. This is not quite the correct emphasis, 
however, according to the Bureau of Reclamation, whose en- 
gineers supervised the construction of the dam. As far as they 
were concerned, the official and three-fold goal—flood control, 
| water conservation, and hydroelectric power—had no thought 
_ for this country’s growing horde of summer nomads and winter 
sun seekers. 
It was left for the men of the National Park Service, less 
| utilitarian than the Bureau of Reclamation, to see the recrea- 
__ tional by-product of the work. And they were not the ones to 
__ allow such a vast potential of playground value “to blush unseen, 
and waste its sweetness on the desert air.” Fired by the 
| thought of a huge lake set down in the midst of America’s No- 
where, the Park Service sent a commission to survey the possi- 
| bilities of creating a public playground the like of which had 
never before been seen. This was in 1929. Edwards was a 
member of that party. 

“It’s easy enough to see the lake today,” he says, gazing out 
the window of the Park Service headquarters overlooking the 
inland sea. “But back in ’29 it was a different thing. We were 

standing on the spot that is now Hemenway Beach. Between 
us and the river were four miles of cactus and greasewood. It 
was so hot that lizards running along the ground had to flip 
over on their backs every few feet and blow on their toes. The 
river itself was just a muddy flood pouring into Black Canyon. 
: It took a lot of imagination, mixed with the heat waves, to see 
_ 4 national playground or any other kind of playground around 
= us,” 
___ When they started the project, the Park Service faced the 
i : fact that their vacationland was as forbidding and untrammeled 
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a spot as they could have selected anywhere in the Colorado 
desert. With this against them when they went to bat, it is 
understandable why they are happily surprised that their ex- 
pected trickle of motorists had turned to a flood of 2,500,000 
visitors in the first five years of the plan’s operation. It is 
with pardonable enthusiasm that they point to the more than 
four hundred bathers a day who come to Hemenway Beach, to 
the bass fishermen who head for the sand and cactus from 
every state in the Union, or to the fleet of pleasure boats that 
ride the range on the Arizona-Nevada borderlands.. The fed- 
eral government’s first experiment in conducting an all-year, 
outdoor party, the park men will now agree, is a proved success. 

In its conception, the work represented something entirely 
new for both the National Park Service and the public. For the 
Park Service it meant going into the desert, whereas before 
their main etforts had been confined to mountain and forest 
lands. Horned toads and barrel cactus were a far cry from the 
familiar bears and pines of Yellowstone and Yosemite. 

For the public, Lake Mead is the testing ground for a new 
viewpoint in our country’s get-out-of-doors program. Prior to 
the Lake Mead venture, the government, in national parks and 
monuments, had placed the accent on preservation of the scenic 
beauty that nature had already arranged. “The parks,” one 
ranger put it, “are pastures for public gazing.” But beyond 
whatever recreational value there was in sightseeing, the enter- 
tainment of the vacationists was secondary to the scenery. At 
Lake Mead the approach is different. Here development rather 
than preservation is the keynote. Here the government through 
the Park Service goes all out to attract and to retain the 
vacationist. 

The difference between development of a primitive area and 
mere preservation may be a subtle distinction of no apparent 
import to the average tourist, but to the men who mold the Lake 
Mead undertaking it represents a far-reaching and vital shift 
of emphasis in the planning of our outdoor program. Recreation 
and conservation are combined, with recreation getting top 
billing. : 

Though most of us accept our plight, sociologists say there is 
dynamite in the congestion of metropolitan areas. As keepers 
of our culture, as preservers of our mental, spiritual and phy- 
sical well-being, the cities have failed. It is in the interest of 
counteracting our city-centered system of society that the 
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government sponsors the Boulder Dam 
National Recreational Area. 

As the trial horse of the new federal 
service, the Lake Mead experiment is 
still in its infant stages. Only five of its 
fifty years of development are completed, 
yet the initial success of the plan indi- 
cates that Americans will make good use 
of national playgrounds, just as they 
have made good use of city and state 
recreational projects. 

One of the most interesting achieve- 
ments at Lake Mead is the building of 
a bathing beach on the dry slope of 
Hemenway Wash. 

“This is probably the only beach in the 
world that has cactus in place of sea- 
weed,” comments Guy Edwards. “And 
there is more than a botanical difference, 
as far as we are concerned. Bathers 
don’t mind stepping on seaweed, but let 
one of them plant his foot on a cactus 
pad when he’s splashing around, and we’d 
soon hear about it. We cleared off acres 
of desert vegetation to create the beach. 
Then the CCC boys hauled in truckloads 
of sand to cover the rocks. 

“We also had to figure on a fluctuat- 
ing shore level. The water rises and 
falls, you see, depending on such diverse 
things as the melting snow in Wyoming 
and the whims of the men at the control 
gates down at the dam. As a result we 
had to put the dressing rooms and the 
lunch pavilion on big wooden runners 
and sled them wherever the water goes.” 

Hemenway Beach is the center of a 
development section that would fit a real 
estate agent’s fondest dreams. Along the 
lakefront are a campground, a trailer 
park, a public boat dock and a new Span- 
ish-style lodge. Chinese elms, cottonwood 
trees and oleanders have caught the 
spirit of things and now top the sage- 
brush by a good head. Future plans call 
for cottages, lawns, tennis courts, a golf 
course and a community hall. As a mod- 
el village, Hemenway Beach keeps all its 
wiring underground, and its sewage dis- 
posal is handled by a modern plant hid- 

‘den far back in the desert hills. 

Part of the desert country club’s de- 
velopment was unwittingly begun as long 
ago as 1916 by Senator Carl Hayden, 
now Arizona’s senior legislator in Wash- 
ington. Back in those days Hayden was 
a young congressman stumping the state 
for re-election. One of his promises to 
the people of northwestern Arizona was 
that the Bureau of Fisheries would send 
a batch of rainbow trout to be planted 
in the streams of the region, thus pro- 
viding the natives with their idea of the 
ultimate in sport fishing. In due time a 


One of the largest forests of 
Joshua trees in the South- 
west is found within the 
Boulder Dam National Rece- 


reational Area. 
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few dozen cans of the coveted finger- 
lings arrived in Kingman, Arizona. Im- 
mediately the town’s leading Izaak Wal- 
tons set out for the nearest cold-water 
stream to personally give the fry a prop- 
er send-off. 

On their way to the planting the dele- 
gation-met a fisherman who had seen the 
trout in the Rockies and knew what they 
were supposed to look like. After peer- 
ing into the precious milk cans he in- 
formed the committee that their tiny fish 
were bass, not trout. Disappointed, the 
Kingmanites tossed Hayden’s would-be 
trout into the nearest creek and headed 
for home. 

The fishy fiasco was forgotten until a 


couple of years ago when anglers began | 


pulling record-size eleven- and twelve- 
pound bass out of Lake Mead—an as- 
tounding feat in fishing circles, since it 
was only two years before that the first 
bass had been planted in the new lake. 
These were three-inchers, and even desert 


fishermen know that bass don’t expand 


from a few ounces to nearly a dozen 
pounds in two years. And experts, after 
examining some scales from the big bass, 
announced that the amazing bass could 
not be less than five years old and that 
some of them were probably older than 
that. 

At this point the Hayden incident was 
tecalled, and the mystery of the Lake 
Mead lunkers was solved. For years the 
descendants of Senator Hayden’s happy 
mistake had been lying in the quiet 
pools of the Virgin River, where they 
had first been dumped, and when that 
stream later became part of Lake Mead, 
the bass took their place in the recrea- 
tional program. 


The lake, 115 miles long and in some 


places pinched down to a width of les. 
than a mile, provides a spectacular shore- 
line that writhes through one mountain 
range after another. In some places the 
narrow ribbon of imprisoned lake is 
overshadowed by canyon walls that rise 
a sheer half-mile above the water. 

Scientists, who had long been wanting 
to get into the terra incognita that the 
lake has now opened up, have found 
special interest in poking into the dozens 
of caves that dot the five-hundred-mile 
shore line. Three of the grottoes—the 
two Muay Caves and Rampart Cave— 
yielded astonishingly recent remains of 
shaggy ground sloths that once lived 
along the Colorado. Only a few thou- 
sand years ago the ungainly sloth, a 
hangover from a more ancient time, 
ambled across dry wash beds that are 
now the favored coves of fishermen who 
put out from Pierce Ferry near the east 
end of the lake. 

Interesting to those | who visit the 
country club is the fact that when the 
lake inundated the Virgin River valley 
it covered two townsites; one, St. Thom- 
as, an inhabited and thriving village; the 
other a dead ghost-town known as the 
Lost City, whose Indian dwellers aban- 
doned it a thousand years ago. Para- 
doxically, the Lost City, with no one to 
use it, has been rebuilt above the shore 
line, while St. Thomas was left to a 
watery grave. At Overton, Nevada, thou- 
sands of tourists each year visit the Lost 
City that can’t stay lost. Near the re- 
constructed pueblo the state of Nevada 
has put up a museum to house many of 
the relics rescued from the Indian vil- 
lage before it was submerged. 


The educational phase of the recrea- 
tional area is taken care of by a staff of 
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THE DESERT SEA 


t this point on Lake Mead the Grand Canyon cliffs are 
out half a mile high. On the rock at the left the water 
marks of former lake levels may be seen. 
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LAKE MEAD BATHING BEACH 


Acres of desert vegetation were cleared away in order to create the bathing beach at Hemenway Wash on Lake Mead. 
1 \ This artificial lake has a shore line of 550 miles and extends 115 miles into the rugged, highly colored canyons of the 


Colorado and its tributaries. 


Park Service men. Bob Rose, naturalist, spends most of his 
time lecturing and showing pictures of the development to 
audiences from San Francisco to Washington, D. C. When 
he has time to dig into the natural history of the Lake Mead 
region, Rose uncovers such items as the fact that the num- 
ber of bird species recorded there has more than doubled 
since 1936, when the lake was formed. His work once called 
for him to play Dorothy Dix to a mountain sheep, deciding 
whether the sheep, stranded on a little island by the rising 
waters of the lake, should be removed to the mainland or 
whether a ewe should be brought over for companionship. 

Bob Rose’s work does not include large-scale zoo keep- 
ing, but it might come to that. One authority on game ani- 
mals has suggested that the similarity between the environ- 
ment of the Lake Mead area and that of some of the African 
veldt country might allow transplantation of springbok, 
eland, Thompson’s gazelle, bushbuck, and the blesbok—all 
hardy members of the African antelope family. So far the 
only African denizen to roam the Lake Mead sector was a 
mangy lion released near Boulder City by a would-be big- 
game hunter. The lion, which stayed close to his cage, was 
shot before he could give the transplantation scheme a fair 
test. Rose says that it was probably lucky for the lion that 
he didn’t get into the back country. “There are a lot of 
wild burros in the hills. They’re descendants of strays that 
got away from the old prospectors. After fighting among 
themselves for a few generations these burros are tough 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Fishing in Yellowstone Park 


INVITATION 
TO 
SPORTSMEN 


By ED M. HUNTER 


© J. E. Haynes 
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Henle from Monkmeyer 


EN THE Big Mountains of Northern Wyoming a man can in a ten-day hunt legally 
kill one elk, one deer, one bear, one antelope, a bag a limit each of ducks, pheasant and 
Hungarian partridge—as well as whatever odd coyotes or bobcats happen to come his 
way. Between times he can catch six varieties of trout, including rainbows, brooks, 


browns, cutthroats, mackinaws and the rare Sunapee golden. If he’s still hungry for 


fish, he can take a whirl at the grayling—and if he’s still unsatisfied, he can go up on 
the Indian reservation, make a deal with the chief, and go out afoot or horseback to 
shoot a buffalo. Or he can drift down into Colorado and bag two more deer and a 
couple of extra elk. 

Further west, he can add a moose and a bighorn sheep to his bag, along with a creel- 
ful of California golden trout, and by dropping over the big divide into Idaho he can 
make it a spread misére with a white mountain goat that looks far more stupid than he 
really is. 

In Jackson Hole, Wyoming, fifteen thousand elk come down to the government feed 
lots every winter to subsist on hay tossed to them from huge bobsleds. In the Kaibab 
Forest of Utah, deer are so plentiful they keep the aspen trees trimmed like a formal 
garden. In parts of Colorado deer and elk are overrunning the cattle and sheep ranges, 
and stockmen are calling for: longer open seasons and a 1942 kill of forty thousand 
animals ! 

Even in tourist-haunted Rocky Mountain National Park, elk herds grew to such 
proportions that in 1941 state authorities issued four hundred special licenses to hunters 
—and lest you think park elk are so tame it’s a shame to hunt them, let it be recorded 
that only ninety-eight out of the four hundred hunters succeeded in bagging their 
game. The elk reverted to an extremely wild state when the first shot was fired. 
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he Hole has almost disappeared from the West, black 
bear are still plentiful and even ranked as predators 


on is willing to send in the bear’s stomach with an af- 
it stating that the animal was a confirmed stock killer. 

‘he grizzly bear is not so easy to find, outside of Yellowstone, 
t he still rules his high mountain fastnesses with a vicious claw, 
id gives trail to no animal save the moose. He is rarely seen be- 
e he’s smart enough to stay out of sight, and when glimpsed 
isually a swift moving phantom drifting through the timber. The 
icky hunter who gets a shot home finds that this tough fellow can 
ack a ton of lead and still travel like a racehorse until he is out of 


mver, and frequently robs henroosts in the suburbs. He skulks 

ne wheatlands and the badlands. He gains a comfortable livelihood 

even in desert where vegetation is so scarce it hardly supports one 
jackrabbit to five square miles. He works as high as timberline, 

_and outsmarts the wily marmot. He eats anything that wears 
- feathers, fur or snakeskin. 

_ Scattered from end to end of the game Seat are the lesser 
game animals and fur bearers—the marten, mink, muskrat, fox, 
jackrabbit, cottontail, beaver, skunk—and, surprisingly enough, the 

_ raccoon. 

_ Old bre’r coon haunts the valleys of the North Platte, the Ar- 

_ kansas, the South Platte and parts of the Rio Grande. In Colorado 
he is protected, with an open season in November and December. A 
fraternity of coon hunters has grown up in Denver, complete with 
-redbone and bluetick hounds bearing such names as “Bugle”, 
‘Leader’, “Jewel”, and “Old Missy.” On a frosty November night 

_ the belling note of a trailing redbone carries beautifully in the thin, 
sharp air of the high altitudes, and a few blanket-stretching patriots 

- insist that if the wind is right the music can be heard from Sedalia 
_ to the state capitol—a distance of some thirty miles. 

_ From the Canadian border southward along both sides of the 
- continental divide stretches a vast wilderness. Laced with game 
trails, and cut by brawling trout streams born in perpetual snow- 
banks and glaciers, much of it is as wild and natural as it was when 
the mountain men first penetrated its high mountain meadows in 

their endless search for beaver. Today, the beaver is still there; 
and elk, deer, bear, mountain lion, bighorn sheep, mountain goat 
‘and moose still roam the forested hills and rugged peaks, while the 
antelope courses the mile-high plains, and an occasional small herd 
of protected bison plays tag with the cattle on the summer ranges. 

Trout are found in every stream, and in the back country “a mess 
_ for dinner” is a matter of a dozen casts with whatever tackle hap- 
pens to be handy. 

Methods of hunting vary in different sections of the country. 
ae rough timbered country the drive method is used extensively 

_ for deer and elk, with mounted horsemen beating through the tim- 

_ ber to drive the game past a stand. 

In other parts, experienced hunters like to ride the high ridges 

and spot their game with field glasses. Once game is found, the 

hunter lays out a plan of approach and stalks his animal in true 
ndian fashion. Many regard this method as being the only true 
est of hunting skill, and pride themselves on being able to approach 
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tumble country that can break a man’s heart, and he is cagey, 
and wise. He can run up the face of a cliff that a man couldn’t 
ate with a fireman’s ladder, and old-timers say his eye is so 
: he can spot a fly crawling on a rock a mile away. When fright- 
Rs. (Continued on page 42) 


Department Commerce-Industry, Chey 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE GRAND TETONS 
This magnificent bull moose is leaving Jackson Lake in Wyom- 


ing. Some of the bulls are giants that stand seven feet to the 
shoulder line and ten feet to the antler tips. 


WINTER SANCTUARY 


In winter Wyoming provides food for its herd of 30,000 elk 
in the Teton Forest Game Sanctuary 
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BIGHORN ON THE LOOKOUT 


Most prized of all trophies by hunters in the Rockies is the 

bighorn sheep. He lives in the roughest mountain regions; he 

can climb the steepest declivities with startling speed, and his 

eyes are so keen that old-timers say he can spot a fly on a 
cliff a mile away. 


NEW ORDER IN NEW FRANCE 
(Continued from page 27) 


Ste. Anne de Beaupré, the greatest 
shrine of America; to the north are 
the soft Laurentian mountains; to 
the south the United States; at its 
back the ‘Plains of Abraham where 
Wolfe and Montcalm gave up their 
lives. Here is the heart of New 
France, the capital of the province, 
and the fortress of its faith. Here 
Canada began. 


It began in 1535 when Jacques Car- 
tier sailed up the St. Lawrence, ad- 
mired the wild grapes on the Isle 
of Orleans and dubbed it “Ile de 
Bacchus’—and then forgot every- 
thing when he saw the natural strong- 
hold of the Rock—a smaller Gib- 
raltar, with a better view. The city 
was founded by Champlain in 1608, 
and the chateau he built to emulate 
Versailles was burned only a century 
ago. The Chateau Frontenac, one of 
the unique hotels of the world, makes 
an effective substitute, filling out the 
medieval profile of the Rock which 
begins with its bland old Citadel. De- 
spite the-Citadel, the Upper Town is 
the modern part of Quebec and the 
seat of provincial government. 


Quebec’s Parliament is the most 
modern symbol of the province. 
Tenacious as Quebec is to its old 
faith and habits of life, it is capable 
of leaping over centuries if the rea- 
sons are important enough. The 
province had scarcely repealed the 
last of its feudal laws when it at- 
tempted a species of New Deal ad- 
ministration, and then went all-out for 
the war. This is the more remark- 
able because Quebec has been gov- 
erned by a seigneurial upper class cul- 
tivated in the arts of law and politics. 
France fell, but the old order in Que- 
bec did not fall with it, because it was 
healthy to the core. It simply trans- 
formed itself to meet the emergency. 
From the start French Canada has 
governed itself without lost motion 
or lost faith. 


The whole town promenades on the 
broad terrace along the edge of the 
cliff, especially in the evening when 
the lights of Levis across the river, 
and the shipping on the river itself, 
make a dream-like picture. From 
Dufferin Terrace the Lower Town is 
a jumble of roofs, and when you go 
down to it there is a jumble of streets, 
narrow, packed with life. This is the 
part of Quebec that holds as fast to 
tradition as the habitant country along 
the tidewaters of the St. Lawrence. 
The Lower Town belongs to the habi- 
tants who flock in from the country- 
side, to soldiers and sailors, monks 
and nuns, shopkeepers, clamorous 
small boys, and quieter folk who live 
in houses with old-world courtyards, 
shuttered windows. Add a few cour- 
tiers, adventurers, and lovely crea- 
tures in crinoline, and the picture 
sums up three centuries. 


In Quebec all is animation of the 
pleasant sort that stems from a re- 
gion of peace and order. Go to the 
Isle of Orleans to find how the habi- 
tants live, and you will understand 
Quebec. Lhe farms run in ribbons up 
to the crown of woods in the center 
of the island, and the houses have 
often sheltered the same family for 
three centuries. The old ones are of 
stone, long and low, with a chimney 
at each end. There are wooden houses 
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not so old, the doorways ornamented 
with brightly painted fretwork. In 
the windows are crimson geraniums 
and spotless lace curtains. On these 
farms there are windmills and ox 
teams, and fields of flax for the home- 
spun linen each housewife makes for 
the family. 


Some of the richest farms are in 
the backwoods to the north of Lauren- 
tides Park, on the shore of Lake St. 
John. This is Maria Chapdelaine’s 
country, full of songs and legends. 
Here the Devil rides in a canoe, and 
goblins tie the horses’ tails in knots 
and bewitch the oxen. Despité.the 
radios and the busy paper mills of 
the upper Saguenay country, you will 
hear mostly old Norman songs and 
the native ones created by the fur 
trappers and voyageurs. Fortunately 
these have been recorded on phono- 
graph records, a heritage as precious 
as the songs of our southern moun- 
tain folk, 


This region is on the edge of the 
wilderness that stretches up to Hud- 
son’s Bay, seven hundred miles by 
canoe. These are the happy hunting 
grounds for the black bear, the moose 
and deer; here is the angler’s pre- 
serve, the camera amateur’s studio. 
It is fortunate, especially this year, 
that the thickly settled part of Canada 
lies so close to the border arid is a 
comparatively narrow ribbon. 


The Laurentian region is the per- 
fect antidote for the fevers of a 
world with not a minute to spare. 
The mountains are very old and rise 
only two thousand feet or so above 
the granite and gneiss of the Lauren- 
tian plateau. The air is cool and 
scented with pine and spruce. When 
you paddle from stream to lake you 
are following a route established in 
the ancient lore of the Indian; when 
you walk, you are using an old trap- 
per’s trail. And the wilderness is still 
unspoiled, for only men that loved 
and understood it have been here. 


Priorities, rationing, and all the 
alarums and excursions of today are 


problems which belong to the new ° 


Quebec as they do to us. But the 
province has taken them on without 
needing to disturb or change the fun- 
damentals of French Canada’s life. 
Modern industry is staggering under 
its defense load, but the habitants 
have always managed without modern 
industry, and that makes them the 
luckiest people north of the Mexi- 
cans. We of the States would like to 
recover some of the old-time sim- 
plicity, and some of us have always 
been nostalgic for the days when 
homes were homes and farms were 
not exhibits of the latest machinery. 
French Canada has never lost those 
days, or the homespun arts. The 
habitants still know how to curry a 
horse, weave a rug of wool or a sheet 
of linen, bake bread in a stone oven, 
to be eaten with hand-churned butter 
and wild strawberry jam. 


Any country that can establish a 
new order without losing even the 
good smells of bread baking in the 
kitchen and apples mellowing in the 
cellar is the best sort of next-door 
neighbor, and the best insurance of 
the future. 


THE DEEPEST CANYON ON THE CON 
(Continued from page 1B: as RoE 


take on significance when one consid- 
ers that the famous and radiant 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 
reaches a depth of only 1,700 feet. 
Hell’s ‘Canyon is more than four. 
times as deep in places, although 
lacking the Yellowstone’s marvelous. 
colors. Actually the third deepest 
of America’s chasms is that carved 
by the Salmon River, which is the 
Snake’s main tributary. It is 5,400 
feet deep and contains some of the 
most spectacular white water in the 
nation. Then come the Bighorn River 
Canyon in Montana and the Gunnison 
River ‘Canyon in Colorado. 

From Johnson’s Bar, where the 
Idaho ends its bold journey, two trails 
twist up the wall of the abyss. One, 
long and easy, winds up the rocky 
bed of Saddle Creek to Freezeout 
Saddle. The other, short and_pre- 
cipitous, ascends the cliffs of Hat 
Point. ‘Climbing these paths the way- 
farer realizes what Captain Benjamin 
Bonneville, pioneer Army officer, 
meant when he wrote in his journal, 
“Although already at a great eleva- 
tion, we were only yet upon the shoul- 
der of the mountains.” In this neigh- 
borhood Bonneville and his followers 
dragged themselves out of the can- 
yon. For two days they struggled 
with the rough face of Battle Moun- 
tain. When at last they crouched 
weary and famished on the final rim, 
their leader scrawled in his diary 
that never in all their wanderings 
from the Great Lakes to the Pacific’s 
shores had they seen so “stern and 
impressive a spectacle.” 

Faint and far below, the Snake 
River, carrying more water seaward 
than the Rio Grande, appears as a 
thin rivulet. Boiling rapids are mere 
flecks of white. Above the torrent, 
palisades, hills and cliffs tower up- 
ward to the Seven Devils. Hell’s 
Canyon is dark and bleak, not full 
of many-hued rocks like the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. Yet in the 
bright sunshine the evergreen slopes, 
basalt crags and frosty summits 
blend in a stunning panorama. So 
great is the difference in height be- 
tween rim and river that the Seven 
Devils are still covered with snow 
when the bottom of the canyon is 
sweltering in the heat of midsummer. 
From almost any point on the rim 
the chasm is a great V-shaped gash 
which seems to split the earth. 

Kyle McGrady’s boat Idaho is the 
one way to see the gorge from the 
hottom. For the round-trip upstream 
from Lewiston and back he charges 
$5.00. Passengers must take along 
their own food and sleeping bags. 
The ride is rough and exciting, and 
often the return voyage is made sit- 
ting on bulging sacks of sheep-wool. 
Hell’s ‘Canyon from the rim offers 
more varied methods of conveyance. 
Mounts and packhorses can he rented, 
and any of the trails can be traversed 
on foot. There also are two places 
where the mighty abyss can be seen 
from automobile roads. By far the 
more spectacular of these is Hat 
Point, which is reached by a winding 


road developed in the last ty 
by the United States Forest 
Hat Point is 159 miles f 
Union Pacific Railroad division 
of La Grande, Oregon, which al 
on U.S. 30, the main highway ac 
the state. ” 
To get to Hat Point the Fe 
Service road switchbacks up _ 
canyon of the Imnaha River, ag 
2,500 feet in depth. This is a stt 
which makes the heart beat fa 
No railings guard the way and ¢ 
the drop-off is a third of a mile. 
with the exception of this inter 
the road is easy to travel. At 
Point the Forest Service “ 
camp grounds and picnic t 
Memaloose Ranger Station is a 
the rim. “ 
The other automobile viewpoir 
the Idaho hamlet of Cuprum, at 
foot of the Seven Devils. It ma 
reached by dirt road from U. S. 
the great North and South High 
extending through Idaho from _ 
Canadian line to Nevada. Di 
from Cuprum into the canyon | 
a road known as the Kleimsch 
Grade. It is an old pack | 
widened out. The turns are so sl 
that cars must reverse to negot 
them, and gas tank and fenders h 
out over eternity. Months go 
without anyone attempting this pt 
ous pass. . 
Even the habits and folklore 
the region carry out the wilder 
tradition. When prospectors ¢ 
down from the fastnesses on 
Idaho they do not take their gol 
the Lewiston bank or the nea 
assayer’s office. Instead they slar 
down on the counter in Mrs. Sa 
grocery. There it is weighed, — 
they are credited on the books \ 
$35. for each ounce of. gold in f 
pokes. This credit is slowly used 
in the form of supplies—supp 
which Kyle McGrady takes upstré 
each week. The Idaho is -alw 
loaded with bacon, potatoes, pane 
flour, oranges, sugar and other fc 
Yet despite its remoteness the co 
try is coming to regard the Sn 
River area as a recreation cen 
The Forest Service reports that ev 
month more people visit Hat Pi 
and Freezeout Saddle. Kyle ! 
Grady says that requests for pass 
ger space on the Idaho have ne 
been so numerous. And despite 
wild flavor and remote location 
Hell’s Canyon, it is not unreasona 
distant from the modern transpo! 
tion facilities for which the Ui 
States is famous. Paved high 
lead into Lewiston and La Gra 
Transcontinental trains’ cross — 
Snake River at Huntington, Ore; 
only fifty-nine miles above the 
And at nearly all these places | 
planes, winging from New Ye 
less than twenty-four hours, car 
safe and easy landings. A 
Hell’s (Canyon is still our last f 
it can now be reached in le 
two days from the greatest 
earth. 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S 
=% NEW PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection takes 
| pleasure in announcing I Dive For Treas- 
| ure by Harry E. Rieseberg as the current 
quarterly publication. 
| For nearly twenty-five years Lieutenant 

Harry E. Rieseberg has hunted for the 
| wealth that lies hidden beneath the sea. 

The blood of the born adventurer, as 

the reader will soon learn, flows in his 
veins and during the seven years appren- 

ticeship at his unique profession he 
brought up $135,000 in doubloons and 
pieces of eight. But I Dive for Treasure 
is far broader in scope than the title 
might indicate. 
| Here is absorbing information on the 
problems of salvage and diving: how at 
_a depth of three hundred feet, for in- 
stance, a diver is subject to a weight 
equal to that of an average steam locomo- 
tive; how diving bells are built and how 
_ they are probing deeper and deeper into 
the sea’s mysteries. Here are startling 
pictures of undersea life in a world of 
| jagged coral reefs and ghostly colors in- 
habited by sharks, barracuda, octopuses 
and innumerable mysterious fish as yet 
| unclassified by the ichthyologist. Here 
are unfamiliar pages from maritime his- 
tory in great days of the Spanish Main, 
| dramatic stories of treasure-laden_ gal- 
| leons, high-sterned East Indian merchant- 
men, frigates and stately clippers that 
never reached their destinations. 

It is against this colorful background 
that Lieutenant Rieseberg tells the story 
of his own career. In submarine robot 
or diving suit let us share some of his ex- 
periences. The robot is a hollow ball of 
_ steel and iron weighing 3,900 pounds, 
with two toggle-jointed, electrically oper- 
_ated arms with pincer-like claws and 
bulging vision plates. Through these 
vision plates as the robot is lowered far 
beneath the sea we will witness many 
strange sights and experience beauty, 
horror and danger. Beneath the waters 
of Manta Bay we watch the dynamiting 
of a sunken galleon and the salvage of 
_ $40,000 worth of treasure. In these same 
| waters a giant octopus, with a spread of 
_ twenty-eight feet, is photographed as it 
attacks the robot with its sinister ten- 
_tacles, only to be killed by the iron mon- 
| ster’s steel claws. Even more exciting is 
| the fight between a tiger shark and an 
octopus when we make a camera record 
| of one of the strangest and most furious 
battles ever witnessed by man. In Silver 
| Shoals we search for the rotting hulk of 
iral Francisco de Guerrez’ doomed 
e fleet, and it is in these fateful waters 
it we drop a full quarter of a mile be- 
‘sea level, deeper than any man has 
gone before in a working robot. 


there are many other fascinating 
that Lieutenant Rieseberg de- 
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scribes: the thirty-minute hand-to-hand 
fight with an octopus off the Isle of Pines; 
the rescue of the treasure chests from the 
Santa Paula near Haiti; a duel with an 
eighteen-foot tiger shark 170 feet under 
the sea; exploration in the sub-tropical 
waters of Oceania; the search for the 
“loot of Lima,” lodestar of treasure 
hunters for more than a century; the 
succession of dangers and hardships, the 
shattered hopes and the dazzling tri- 
umphs; the ever-changing, luminous 
beauty of tropic seas with their brightly 
colored exotic fish, their underwater pal- 
aces of coral, and, above all, the high 
exhilaration of a life devoted to one of 
the most hazardous professions a man 
can follow. 

These, indeed, are subjects for a thrill- 
ing book; and it is such a book that Lieu- 
tenant Rieseberg has written. I Dive for 
Treasure opens the door to a new realm 
of wonder; it is an invitation to a journey 
beyond known horizons; it is as dramatic 
as any story ever dreamed by that master 
of the fantastic, the incomparable Jules 
Verne. 

This special edition of I Dive for 
Treasure is a volume of 336 pages with 
a jacket in full color. It is illustrated 
with 34 striking photographs, many of 
which were taken under water. (In case 
you doubt any of Lieutenant Rieseberg’s 
exciting stories here is full documentary 
proof.) As end pages there is an ani- 
mated map of the Caribbean on which 
are located the principal sunken treasure 
areas. 

Members who are interested in secur- 
ing further information about the N.T.C. 
edition of I Dive for Treasure may do so 
by writing to the Secretary. 
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The Queens of the May this year will 
be the Daughters of the American Revo- 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


lution, who are patriotically holding their 
convention from May | to 7 in Chicago. 
They will have to yield the spotlight on 
May 2, however to the Kentucky Derby 
at Louisville; the Women’s Indoor Swim- 
ming Championships in New York; and 
two intercollegiate yacht races—the Coast 
Guard Bowl Race at New London for the 
Henry A. Morss Memorial Trophy, and 
the Middle Atlantic Championships for 
the America Cup at Annapolis. Finals of 
these two races are run on the 3rd. 

May is the month of blossoms, and the 
festival at Benton Harbor, Michigan, 
May 4 to 11 is worth traveling many 
miles to see. For forty miles in all direc- 
tions from Benton Harbor and St. Joseph 
across the river are apple, peach, plum, 
pear and cherry orchards whose blossom- 
ing this year coincides with Mother’s Day 
and with the Confederate Memorial Day. 
On May 10th, too, is the formal opening 
of Yellowstone Park to motor travel. 
Tulip Time Festival in Holland, Michi- 
gan, is from May 16 to 23. 


May is the season of folk festivals also. 
In New Mexico many of the Spanish- 
American villages hold a three-day festi- - 
val leading up to Mexican Independence 
Day on May 5. On May 6, the an- 
nual fiddlers and square dancing contest 
is held at Colorado Springs, and this date 
also marks the opening of the National 
Folk Festival in Washington. This Na- 
tional Folk Festival, which comes to New 
York May 11, not only will include au- 
thentic Indian dances by the Kiowas from 
Oklahoma and the Mescalero Apaches 
from New Mexico, but native American 
square dances, Negro spirituals and songs 
of lumberjacks, cowboys and sailors will 
provide variety and amusement. 

Summer yachting in the East gets un- 
der way with a two-day regatta at the 
Larchmont Yacht Club May 9, simultane- 
ously with the running of the Preakness 
Stakes at Pimlico, Maryland. On the 9th 
and 10th the National Intercollegiate 
Yachting Championships will be held at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. The  fif- 
teenth annual Hudson River Outboard 
Motor Marathon will chop up the Hud- 
son from Albany to New York on May 17. 

Out West, the high light of the Cala- 
veras County Fair at Angels Camp, May 
15 to 17 will be the Jumping Frog Jubi- 
lee. It was the publication of “The Cele- 
brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras 
County” which made Mark Twain famous 
overnight. The Western Sportsmen’s 
Show is scheduled for San Francisco 
from May 23 to 30. 

The Army and Navy have moved up 
five of their spring sport classics—baseball 
and track at Annapolis; and lacrosse, golf 
and tennis at West Point—and scheduled 
them all for Wednesday, the 27th, so that 
they will not interfere with the Military 
Academy’s early graduation May 29. 
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EMPIRE BUILDER OF THE OLD SOUTHWEST 
(Continued from page 9) 


radius of Magdalena and each as 
different as tomorrow. 

Magdalena is a typical small Mexi- 
can town. Across from the ever- 
present central plaza, strewn with 
dozing Mexicans if it is siesta time, 
rises the mission. The mission here 
appears to be of more modern vin- 
tage, but this is not the case. The 
continued use and care given it lend 
it this air, and Magdalena has a 
special privilege which you soon 
learn. It would be wise to plan on 
spending the night in Magdalena, for 
the roads from here on are more dif- 
ficult and there are more places to 
visit. If you had an early start from 
Tucson, there is still plenty of time 
to visit San Ignacio—about seven 
miles north and west—which is the 
second oldest of all the missions. 

You are struck immediately by the 
immaculate and gleaming exterior of 
San Ignacio. It is the best preserved 
of all, and its doting congregation 
keep it exceptionally clean and in 
excellent repair. In architecture San 
Ignacio strikes a strange contrast to 
all of the rest of the missions in the 
Kino chain (except Tubutama) be- 
cause the natives themselves were 
given full responsibility in its build- 
ing. Although its general structure 
indicates that there was no master 
builder in charge, the building as a 
whole with the striking Indian de- 
signs—some of them are definitely 
Aztec—has a pronounced personality 
and a charm all its own. 

The people living in the town are 
talkative, and little difficulty is ex- 
perienced in picking up background 
and unique bits of the town’s inter- 
esting history. 

Returning to Magdalena, or per- 
haps you have been told about it in 
San Ignacio, you learn with some- 
thing of a shock that it was in Mag- 
dalena that Father Kino died. You 
are shocked, because as you travel in 
the region of Father Kino and talk 
with the people whose ancestors he 
taught you are inevitably drawn to 
the undying personality of the man 
and it is hard to associate him with 
death. Magdalena has been a Mecca 
for devout Mexican Catholics who 
pour in by the thousands from all 
parts of Mexico on an annual pil- 


grimage. 

Altar is sixty-four miles from 
Magdalena. Altar will be found in- 
tensely interesting, and the second 


‘night should be spent there. The in- 
habitants seem even more friendly 
than the people in San Ignacio and 
more has been done to make the 
tourist comfortable. Hostesses have 
been provided, and some of the men 
who are well versed in the history 
of the missions and of Kino have 
been appointed as guides. 

Only twenty-three miles to the west 
of Altar is the most colorful of all 
the missions on the trail—Caborca. 
On the way to Caborca is one other 
mission, Pitiquito, ‘but it is one of the 
least interesting. Once the twin spires 
of Caborca meet your eye, they begin 
to weave a spell which is enhanced by 
the rest of the building and more 
time is always spent there than is 
anticipated. The violently turbulent 
history of Caborca seems somehow 
reflected in its magnificent archi- 
tecture. 
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Kindly, lovable Father Saeta was 
the first missionary at Caborca—and 
the first martyr. This padre, arriving 
soon after the church was built began 
working among the Indians, and his 
notes indicate that he was supremely 
happy. A sudden uprising of hostile 
Indians swept through Caborca, and 
Father Saeta was literally pinned to 
the door by their arrows. 


Fray Thomas Tello was also slain 
at Caborca. A renegade American 
fruitlessly mined some property near- 
by, and this lack of success made 
him only the more greedy. One 
afternoon he ransacked the church, 
stealing thousands of dollars, killed 
the priest and attacked his sister. 


Another American adventurer who 
had married a Mexican noblewoman 
and had helped one of her relatives 
to become dictator of Mexico was 
captured at Caborca by the man he 
had put on the throne and in a 
dastardly double cross was lined up 
with his men by Caborca’s walls and 
shot. 


Martyrdom and murder, rebellion 
and destruction seemed fated to cen- 
ter around this mission, and its bullet- 
ridden walls bear mute witness to the 
many acts of violence which raged 
around it. 


Atil and Oquitoa are today little 
more than ruins and unless a thor- 
ough study is to be made they are not 
interesting. Tubutama however is in- 
teresting, has great beauty and is 
located in a valley of such quiet 
charm that it is little wonder that it 
was chosen by two early Spanish ex- 
plorers as just the place in which to 
write their diaries. Chaplain Pedro 
Font of the Anza expedition wrote 
the history of the trip behind Tubu- 
tama’s walls, and Francisco Garces 
penned his memorable diary here 
about the time. that Washington was 
wintering at Valley Forge. Tubutama 
also had its share of bloodshed and 
strife and this, mingled with its less 
dramatic history, makes it a place 
well worth the seeing. 


Having seen ten magnificent mis- 
sions in a 450-mile circle, one can not 
help reflecting on the nature of the 
No por- 


man who instituted them. 


trait of Kino has ever been ‘discov-— 


ered, and it is doubtful that this gentle 
ascetic ever had one painted, but a 
contemporary, Father Luis vere, 
has written: 

“He prayed, and was ever moved 
to tears. ‘Lo those who maltreated 
him he showed only the greatest for- 
bearance and kindness. He prayed a 
hundred times daily—after supper, 
seeing us in bed, he would enter the 
church and, although I might sit up 
all night reading, never did I hear 
him come out and get the sleep he 
begrudged himself. He never had 
more than two coarse shirts, because 
he gave everything as alms to the 


MR. DILLO GOES TO TOWN 
(Continued from page 29) 


steam shovel. The shafts he sinks to 
the buried insects are small and con- 
ical, fitting the dillo’s snout more 
snugly than the feed bag on a starved 
livery stable charger. The rub comes 
in when the planted corn kernel or 
melon seed is unearthed along with 
the beetle grub. Even sportsmen 
are annoyed and blame the shortage 
of quail and turkeys upon his pig- 
like rooting which disrupts an oc- 
casional home of the ground-nesting 
game birds. 

Upon the demand of the farmers 
and sportsmen of Montgomery 
County, Texas, the Commissioner’s 
Court set aside $1,000 to ibe paid as 
bounty on armadillos, at the rate of 
ten cents for each pair of ears pre- 
sented unattached. Within six 
months all of this had been expended 
and $460 to boot, but there was still 
no noticeable decrease in the dillo 
population. Later, when rumor had 
it that some local scientists were 
breeding armadillos in captivity, the 
bounty was withdrawn. 

But while the bounty lasted; there 
was really open season with no holds 
barred. Everything from the garden 
hoe to the kitchen sink was utilized 
in the capture of the fellow sporting 
the ten-cent ears. Rifles, revolvers 
and shotguns all came off the racks 
and out of the closets. Even twen- 
tieth-century Robin Hoods donned 
their feathered caps, strung their 
trusty long bows, and let loose at 
the plated juggernauts. Not a very 
sporting target, you might say, but it 
beat panhandling dimes all hollow. 

Dillo town can be any old place, 
though usually it is along the banks 
of a dry intermittent wash, where the 
overhanging shelf with its entangled 
maze of roots offers protection from 
digging predators. Huisache and 
mesquite roots make excellent sites; 
roots of yaupon and bois d’arc make 
dillo town impregnable. Now virtu- 
ally without enemies, other than man, 
the armadillo ventures from his 
haven of rest in the early morning 
and late afternoon hours, searching 
for food. His midday siesta is quite 
often interrupted during the hotter 
months to indulge in a soothing, cool, 
mud bath at a nearby beauty wallow. 

The armadillo is notorious as a 
digger! Not only does he dig for 
his supper ard dig for his home, but 
he also digs:for the fun of digging. 
Superstitious southern darkies tell of 
whole graves that have been ex- 
cavated and call the dillo the “ar- 
mored grave digger.” Legend has it 
that beneath the light of the quarter 


Indians, O One nig 


someone whippir im with 
(as a penance), He always 
food without salt and wit 
of herbs to make it the mo 
tastetalngune 

This, then, was Padre E 
Francisco Kino, The builder 
lasting empire which stands and 
be seen today both in the fac 
his people and in the dominant b 
of the missions on his trail. _ 

Father Kino. A man above hit 
above all men, yet stooped i 
humility of understanding the 


was, at best, a man. 
x Ok Ok 


moon dillos gather to dance, 1 
mically weaving in and out of 
skeletons, producing weird tune 
the seasoned rib-baskets and b 
a mean stacatto on the bleache 
girdles. The tunes, darkies say, 
be heard miles away, borne on 
wings of the wind to come ho 
down chimney pipes, through 
windows, and ‘dround : sagging co’ 
However, Negro mammies 
found ’possum a delicious de 
with sweet ’taters, overthrew su 
stition and, during the depre 
turned to the armadillo for . 
Cleaned and cut from his shell, 
dillo’s meat is as clear as baby 
and broiled beneath a slow fire 
barbequed on a spit over glov 
charcoal embers, the meat ta 
more like pork than many a! b 
shop pig. “Hoover Pig”, the a 
erners Call it, just as they call m 
larks “Hoover ‘Ouarl ie 
Many an old southern cr 
walks out in the afternoon, heel 
his trusty dillo cur, and, with 
effort, brings home his armored 
Armadillos are fat the year ar 
what with feeding exclusively 
a concentrated, high-protein- 
menu. There is never a food shi 
age, man has seen to that; man > 
his acres of ploughed and fer 
land acting as a natural haven 
insects of every size, shape and 
tionality. 
One enterprising Texan has e 
lished an armadillo farm whe 
raises young ones to sell to to 
as curios from old Texas. Fro: 
beautifully sculptured hides the 
er fashions sewing baskets and 
trays, lamp shades and table » 
going so far as to protect his 
ests with United States Gove 
patent rights. 
We have left the niost’ ex 
nary fact about this creature © 
last. Always and invariably 
mother armadillo has childres 
has precisely four, Never a_ 
blessed event, but always four 
events at once. And not just 
youngsters, but four identical 
all of the same sex and as mt 
as peas in a pod, maybe m 
Scientists for years have be 
with this phenomenal sort of 
duction involving equal clea’ 
the egg, but so far they | 
covered it in no other livi 
mal. And, while scientists, - 
and laymen scratch their pa’ 
wilderment at what has come 
the armadillo presses on to 
of conquest. 
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‘up and down chimneys” 
p a great deal of our time and 
e had to do all over again on 
im trip. However, the long 
while one member would be 


isted up or let down to attach the 
ope were compensated for by the 
al thrill of treading trails that man 
d never trod before. 

Before we leave the. subject of 
~ equipment, I would add that besides 
i ropes and lights, we carried regu- 


lar geologists’ picks, first-aid kits, and 
not a great deal more. I had my cam- 
“era, extra film, and midget flashbulbs. 
While the danger was real, we were 
never particularly worried about get- 
"ting lost. Until we had passed them, 
| for instance, the tracks from that 
1925 party were as plain in the dust 
as if they had been made the day 
before instead of fifteen years ago. 
| My greatest worry as leader of the 
party was the possibility of having 
to get out some injured man, a task 
that really seemed impossible. Two 
or three of the openings through 
which we crawled were much _ too 
marrow to carry anything that we 
could not carry flat in our pockets. 
Most of our equipment we had to 
push ahead of us as we climbed or 
crawled. 

Accidents could have happened 
easily enough. For instance, our 
pathway frequently was ibeset by 
abrupt drops. At these points the 


only way to get around was literally 
to squeeze the rock wall which was 
often wet and slippery from a con- 
stant trickle of water. Barlow, with 
a rope tied around him, would edge 
across, chopping footholes 
limestone. He would secure the rope 
on a solid stalactite—it being already 
secured at our end—then we would 
follow him, using the footholes and 
the rope. We wore rubber-soled bas- 
‘ketball shoes to assist in a more se- 
cure footing. 

Reid gave us a real scare at one 
time when both of his feet slipped 
and he was left dangling on the slip- 

_ pery edge of a sixty-foot drop. Slow- 
ly, and with our help, he was able to 


pull himself back along the edge and 
get a fresh start. 
We found one tremendously large 
room which went up through three 
levels, or stories, of the caverns. 
Opened up, it would make a fine the- 
ater for perhaps eight or nine thou- 
sand people, with a large stage. With 
the constant temperature of 54 de- 
grees, which prevails throughout the 
year in the caverns, we wondered if 
it might not make an intriguing sum- 
mer movie house. 
We almost lost our river in this 
room. It disappeared again in a sort 
_ of flattened-out sheet beneath a rock 
ledge that might be part of the stage. 
A tumbled heap of boulders com- 
pletely blocked any progress on our 
‘Part in that direction, and excavations 


| would be necessary to find out what 


lies beyond. 


Our last day in the caverns was de- 
&. ted to “mopping up.” It was prob- 


i CLIMBING UNDERGROUND 
(Continued from page 21) 


in the’ 


ably the day on which we found the 
most variety. We had penetrated per- 
haps three miles within the caverns, 
but a great deal of this was up and 
down and from side to side, and 
quite a lot circuitous. 

We found no life of any kind in 
the underground stream. We had 
understood, however, that somewhere 
in the caverns might! be found crea- 
tures called ‘cavern shrimp.” Search- 
ing, we had no trouble in finding them 
in pools fed by drippings from the 
ceiling. These little gray creatures— 
asapods, or atrophidae, our experts 
called them—were about  three- 
fourths of an inch in length. Through 
millions of ‘years of life in total dark- 
ness behind them they had entirely 
lost any semblance of eyesight. How- 
ever, when we held a flashlight very 
near them for any length of time 
they would bury themselves in the 
sand. Reid captured two for our 
specimen collection and we pushed 
forward to explore more passages. 
Along the innermost passages we dug 
out some fossil trilobytes, little ani- 
mals which the geologists say were 
alive some 80,000,000 years ago. Near 
them, and also along other corridors 
on the top level, we found what 
seemed to ibe a strange sort of living 
fungus. We couldn't identify it our- 
selves, so took it to the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. And here 
we were told that far from being a 
fungus, our discovery was the roots 
of common trees—perhaps pine—that 
had forced themselves down for 
scores of feet in search of the mois- 
ture of the caverns. When we ex- 
pressed our doubting amazement, the 
scientist said: 

“That’s really nothing! Even al- 
falfa frequently develops roots thirty 
or more feet long!” 

We established, as I have already 
said, the existence of a fourth level 
in the caverns. And very near the 
present public entrance, yet entirely 
unsuspected heretofore, we found a 
room surpassing in beauty any other 
underground sight I have ever seen 
anywhere in the world. When we 
reached it, we had made a three-man 
ladder with Marsh standing on Cram- 
er’s shoulder and Bud Reid clamber- 
ing over the two up through a flue 
hole. Bud had then elbowed and 
kneed his way to the top of the flue 
and dropped a knotted rope to the rest 
of us. 

We were not the first living crea- 
tures to be present in this dazzling 
chamber, however. For here we saw 
the first sign of animal life anywhere 
in the caverns. A tiny bat was hang- 
ing from a stalactite almost as though 
he had grown there. Apparently in 
the thought that he was king of his 
Arabian Nights palace, the little fel- 
low did not even blink an eye when 
all our flashlights were focused on 
him. ‘ 

The room was the size of a huge 
auditorium and promises a new thrill 
for future visitors to the Endless 
Caverns of New Market, Virginia. 
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RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Ir costs so little to enjoy the 
superb accommodations and services offered by THe JEFFERSON, 
historic Richmond’s most distinguished hotel, famed for its charm 


and tradition. Here a cordial welcome awaits you. 


Rates From $2.50 With Bath 


Write for Free Folder 
A. GERALD BUSH, Manager 
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An Unusual Hotel 
awatts 
you m 


NEW YORK 


Six lounges, five 
sundecks, numerous music studios 
are among the features which 
makes this an outstanding hotel 
in New York. Swimming pool, 
“Contour Corner”’ for body condi- 
tioning and many floors reserved 
exclusively for women. Three pop- 
ular priced restaurants. 


LET'S SEE 
Old Quebec 


Forget hustle and worry in 
the 17th Century charm of 
historic Quebec City and its 
surrounding countryside. It’s 


* old Normandy transplanted 

1200 ROOMS WITH BATH to America. The baronial 
He Sec Se ert tld Fon 8350 uareey Frontenac will be 
sible Meee honk 145.50 your host at budget prices, 
European plan. Your Amer- 

WEEKLY—Single . . . from $12.75 ican dollars go further... all 
Double. . . from $17.00 prices in Canada are Goy- 


ernment controlled. Call any 
Canadian Pacific office. In 
New York, Madison Ave., 
at 44th St., VA 6-4444. 


Friendly Canada Welcomes U. S. Citizens 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 


Chateau Frontenac 


A Canadian Pacific Hotel 
in Friendly Old Québec 


353 WEST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 
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PLAN FOR 
WARTIME LIVING 


NO SERVANT PROBLEM 
NO TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 
NO OWNERSHIP PROBLEM 


SCALED TO REDUCE COSTS 


Including, importantly, cost of meals 


The Waldorf offers its “flexible-living” plan 
for 1942 on three different schedules: 


ASTORIA APARTMENTS...one-room apartments that 


“live” like three rooms...for restricted budgets. 


WALDORF ROOMS... spacious, homelike rooms and 


distinctive suites for individual or family living. 


THE TOWERS... distinguished apartment-homes...2 


to 8 rooms...complete privacy...service pantries. 


Astoria Apartments, Waldorf Rooms and 
homes in The Towers are serviced by The 
Waldorf’s skilled staff ...including many tried- 
and-true employees from the original Waldorf. 


* * *~ 


Concrete and steel, The Waldorf is one of the 
staunchest buildings in New York. On guard 
day and night are trusted employees, all 
United States citizens...and all are bonded. 


BOOKLET ON REQUEST 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 


PARK AVENUE - 49TH TO 50TH - NEW YORK 


THE AZORES 


(Continued from page 17) 


and the clippers; Sao Miguel features 
hot springs, beautiful excursions, the 
best roads in the archipelago and its 
chief town, Ponta Delgada, with 
beautiful sidewalks of Portuguese 
mosaic and various scenic spots. 
Everywhere on Fayal and Sao Miguel 
there are billboards with whiskey and 
cigarette ads, signs reading “Better 
Kodak Finishing,” tea roonts and sim- 
ilar symptoms of growing internation- 
alism. If you are out for genuine 
native life you have to go to the 
little-known, out-of-the-way islands 
of Terceira, Flores and Corvo. There 
the old customs have been preserved ; 
people still dance the Jandoon, the 
island dance of former days, similar 
to the Spanish bolero; they sing to 
the viola, pl-y rustic games and 
speak Portuguese in a curious sing- 
song. 

Should the Azores once be dis- 
covered for the benefit of tourists, 
the prospectus will say “The best 
time to visit the Azores is between 
Easter and ‘Pentecost’; it is then 
that people celebrate the biggest and 
most important festival, Fiesta do 
Espirito Santo, the Feast of the Holy 
Ghost. It is a religious festival. The 
Azoreans are deeply religious peo- 
ple, and in the small villages the local 
priests have great authority. The 
Azores are part of the ecclesiastical 
province of Lisbon. 

The main event of the festival is a 
colorful procession of men, women 
and children, wearing beautiful gar- 
lands of flowers, led by the impera- 
dor (emperor) who is not a priest 
but'a man chosen by the village. He 
is followed by the folides, masters of 
ceremonies. Musicians in black-and- 
white checked shirts make a lot of 
noise. As the procession moves on 
through the streets of the small town, 
there is laughter and gaiety and sing- 
ing everywhere.. The folides are clad 
in Jong coats of red and gold; they 
have yellow bandanas on their heads. 

Life on the Azores hasn’t changed 
very much from the days when Mark 
Twain was there in 1900. In his 
book The Innocents Abroad the great 
humorist writes: “We walked up the 
middle of the principal street. ... 
they surrounded us on all sides, and 
glared upon us; and every moment 
excited -couples shot ahead of the 
procession to get a good look back, 
just as village boys do when they 
accompany the elephant on his ad- 
vertising trip from street to street. It 
was very flattering to me to be part 
of the material for such a sensation. 

. The donkeys and the men, women 
and children of a family all eat and 
sleep in the same room, and are un- 
clean, are ravaged by vermin, and are 
truly happy.” 

All this could just as well have 
been written today. 

Yet though life goes on pretty 
much the same on the Azores, times 
have changed, and today there are 
problems of a very serious nature. 
The Azores have no oil, no rubber 
or any of those vital commodities for 
which modern wars are being fought, 
but unfortunately the islands lie at 
a pivotal position in the eastern part 
of the Atlantic. A naval force, armed 
with ships and long-range planes, 
could control from here the ap- 
proaches to the Mediterranean, Gi- 
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braltar and Dakar as well as hee 
to Newfoundland, 1,400 miles away, 
Another strategic archipelago belong 
ing to Portugal is the Cape Verd 
Islands, eight hundred miles from 
Dakar, athwart a straight line from 
Dakar to the Panama ‘Canal; but the 

Cape Verde Islands have less harbor 

facilities than the Azores. 

The strategic importance of their 
islands puts the Portuguese on a spot. 
They know that the Germans would 
like to gain control of the Azores, 
either by direct attack or through 
some sort of agreement; and they 
remember very precisely ‘President 
Roosevelt's warning. The Portuguese 
think that “strictest neutrality” is the 
only possible attitude. Consequently 
they have declared that “no one will 
get the Azores without a fight.” In 
peace time there were only two line 
regiments of infantry and two bat- 
talions of. garrison artillery on the 
islands. In recent months many troop 
transports have gone to the Azores” 
and news pictures have shown, rather 
conspicuously, Portugal’s Strong Man 
Dr. Oliveira Salazar “inspecting 
troops about to embark for the 
Azores.” 

This is obviously an empty gesture, 
The Azores cannot be defended 
against superior air and naval forces 
by Portugal’s feeble army, and Por- 
tugal has no. ships and no planes. 
There are only two breakwater-pro- 
tected harbors in the Azores which 
can be used for seaplanes: Horta and 
Ponta Delgada, where the American 
seaplane N(C4, the first aircraft to fly - 
from America to Europe, landed. on 
May 20, 1919. 

In Ponta Delgada the American 
navy would find itself on a historic 
battleground. During the war of 1812 
the U. S. privateer General Arm-— 
strong (ninety men, nine guns, Cap- 
tain S. C. Reid) fought a heroic 
battle against a British flotilla con-— 
sisting of the Plantagenet (seventy- 
four guns), Rota (thirty-eight guns) 
and the Carnation (eighteen guns). 
The General Armstrong kept up a 
stiff fight and damaged the British 
ships before he was scuttled by Cap- — 
tain Reid and his crew. As a result 
the British ships had to go back to 
England for repairs instead of going 
to Louisiana to keep open the British 
“lifeline” between London and New 
Orleans. 

In 1917-18 Ponta Delgada was a 
headquarters of the American At- 
lantic Fleet. Portugal then was one 
of the Allies, and the United States — 
had bases in the Azores by friendly — 
agreement. This time Portugal is 
not an ally but one of the last inde- 
pendent states on the European conti- 
nent under heavy pressure from Ger- — 
many. Yet President Roosevelt has 
pronounced the fundamental strategic 
doctrine for this war when he said 
“Tf the Axis powers fail to gain 
control of the seas, they are certainly — 
defeated.” In other words: Gers 
many must be driven from the seas 
as well as denied strategic sea-bases, © 
such as Dakar, the Azores, the Cape 
Verde Islands, Iceland, Greenland ot 
Martinique. Some of them ha 
already been occupied by Ameri 
forces. As to the others... 

It looks as if there were toug 
times ahead for the Azores. 
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THE SULGRAVE offers 
the “Perfect Home” to 
those desiring a  distin- 
guished Park Avenue ad- 
dress,, luxurious appoint- 
ments and service antici- 
pating your every need. 


Spacious suites of 1 to 
4 rooms, furnished or not 
(many with serving pan- 
tries) on yearly lease or for 
shorter periods. 


VENETIAN ROOM 


Smart Set Rendezvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 
Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
H——— NOTABLE CUISINE —l 


REMEMBER-P, N_ 
MEMORIAL DAY 


SS Two letters settle where 

= : to go Memorial Day— 
4 OQ P.M.— Pocono Manor. 
——™_ dyX_:sC#&Bring your tennis rac- 


quet or golf clubs. Get 
ready for a trot or hike. 
Food is farm-fresh and 
SO good. Bring the 
family. Bring your appe- 
tite. Remember P. M. 


POCONO MANOR. PA. 


Bind Your Copies of 


Travel 


Handsomely bound in blue 
cloth, stamped in gold, the 
binder has the appearance 
of a rich volume. 


Postpaid, $2.00. 
Holds 12 copies. 
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GATEWAY TO THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 


(Continued from page 24) 


mightiest battleships in the British 
fleet, two members of the Canadian 
hierarchy, the beautiful Mrs. Bon- 
ham-Carter and the salty admiral. I 
was particularly struck by their fa- 
miliarity with the world—China, In- 
dia and all the far-flung possessions 
of the Empire—and their nescience of 
the United States. Mrs. Bonham- 
Carter said she simply couldn’t pic- 
ture the high buildings described by 
her daughter, who had recently made 
a trip to New York. She longed to 
see the modern cliff-dwellings. Then 
one of the sea captains asked me to 
verify the existence in the States of 
a restaurant where the patron walked 
up to a steaming table, indicated the 
food he wanted and carried it away 
himself. I explained our cafeteria 
system. If such places existed in 
London, none of these people had 
ever discovered them. Discussing 
New York with this group made it 
seem to be on the other side of the 
world, and I had to remind myself 
that I had not been put down in the 
English colony in South Africa or 
Trinidad. 

Naturally the many nationalities 
and races, dialects and languages, and 
the unity of the population’s war ef- 
fort set Halifax apart from other 
cities in this Hemisphere. Everywhere 
are bunting-draped service clubs — 
“Welcome to Y.M.C.A.,” “Welcome 
to K. C. Hut,” “Welcome to Salva- 
tion Army,” — and _ continuously 
marching soldiers, sailors and Royal 
Canadian Air Force cadets in a 
variety of uniforms. Halifax is like 
a city having a perpetual patriotic 
parade. 

I visited the North End Service 
Club, which is operated by navy 
wives, from the commodore’s down 
to the ordinary seamen’s, and learned 
from them of its extraordinary suc- 
cess. They told me they had made 
their start inauspiciously in an old 
wooden recreation hall owned by St. 
Mark’s Episcopal Church, where they 
served hot lunch and dinner for 
twenty-five cents to seamen. Finding 
themselves engulfed with customers, 
the ladies broadened out a little and 
introduced dancing three nights a 
week, charging twenty-five cents for 
women and ten cents for men. No- 
ticing that some of the sailors didn’t 
dance, they organized dancing classes 
with the aid of volunteer single girls. 
Before long it wasn’t unusual to see 
a tow-headed Norwegian execute a 
neat rhumba. Just as they were out- 
growing their quarters, with sailors 
occasionally being turned away, the 
fire marshal condemned the building. 
That was the signal for an all-out 
effort to raise $10,000 for the erection 
of a new canteen center right in the 
Navy Yard. It didn’t take long to dis- 
cover that $10,000 wasn’t enough, at 
war prices, to provide the kind of 
recreation thall they believed essen- 
tial for the men’s amusement and 
well-being. So they used every means 
they could think of—the commodore’s 
wife built and furnished a miniature 
doll’s house and raffled it, they held 
rummage sales, and hounded every- 
one they knew for contributions—and 
finally succeeded in raising $38,000. 
_ Later I got a sight-seeing taxi— 
Halifax doesn’t have rubberneck 


buses—and rode around the city. I 
was more than ever impressed by the 
war preparations. The citizenry of 
Halifax has taken on a new appear- 
ance, and so has the city’s landscape. 
From the cab driver I learned that 
the new gun emplacements spotted 
along the coast, air fields, and the 
modern torpedo boats have taken 
away the importance of Citadel Hill 
and the eleven other fortifications 
that once protected the city and har- 
bor. Citadel Hill, an antiquated for- 
tress made of granite and earth, still 
occupies the summit of the hill com- 
manding the city and represents the 
work of many years. Measuring more 
than a mile in circumference, it is 
said to be the strongest fortification 
in America and perhaps in the whole 
world. Yet the Citadel is no longer 
considered an important link in the 
coastal defense. It wears, however, 
its war dress of barbed wire and 
signs announcing “Photography Pro- 
hibited”, and armed sentinels patrol 
the entrances, but inside (so the cab 
driver said) army officers are plot- 
ting the new streamlined defense, in 
which Citadel Hill will play no part. 

The cab driver pointed across the 
harbor from Citadel Hill and told 
me that buried deep in the earth were 
the munition dumps. We then took a 
short drive from the Hill and came 
out upon a wooded spot where there 
was row after row of wooden bar- 
racks. This, he said, was the new 
Embarkation Depot of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. Youthful flyers 
are housed here while awaiting trans- 
portation to England. I saw squads 
in their blue-gray uniforms vigor- 
ously marching up and down the 
roads to keep themselves in condition. 

‘Since the cab driver seemed well- 
informed and eager for conversation, 
I inquired if they had had much 
trouble with saboteurs. “Not yet,” 
he replied. But then he went on to 
tell me it is the hope of all the natives 
that they will be spared the devas- 
tation of 1917, when a Norwegian 
hoat on its way with relief cargo to 
Belgium collided with a French 
steamer carrying 3,000 tons of T.N.T. 
One-tenth of the city was laid waste, 
1,158 persons perished, upward of 
4000 were injured, and 20,000 were 
made homeless. We then took a ride 
through the part of the city that had 
been so hard hit. The government 
had replaced the homes of the fam- 
ilies, and there are blocks and blocks 
of these concrete houses all looking 
very: much alike. When the natives 
say, “We were never quite sure it 
wasn’t sabotage,” they leave you rec- 
ognizing how great their concern, 
their uneasiness, now. Certainly they 
have reason to be edgy. The news- 
papers do not print the weather fore- 
casts. You are asked in long-distance 
telephone conversations not to men- 
tion the weather, troop movements, 
or the names of ships. Never a word 
about the convoys, which are now a 
Principal industry, appears in the 
Halifax papers. The citizens are 
asked to maintain a protective silence. 

They can scarcely be blamed for 
shaking their heads doubtfully and 
saying, “We hope it doesn’t happen 
this time.” 

* * * 
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YELLOWSTONE 
MONTANA 

WASHINGTON 


‘TUNE up, pep up for an all-out vic- 

tory. effort with a healthful outdoor 
vacation in The Milwaukee Road's West. 

Come out to Yellowstone—land of 
Old Faithful, of the famous bears, and 
the Grand Canyon. Enter via Gallatin 
Gateway in the heart of the Montana 
Rockies. Go independently or on an es- 
corted, all-expense tour. 

Stay at mountain-cradled Gallatin 
Gateway Inn. Enjoy riding, fishing, pack 
trips; motor trips to Morrison Cave, 
Virginia City, dude and cattle ranches. 

Washington offers Spokane’s lake- 
lands and Grand Coulee Dam, Seattle 
and Tacoma on Puget Sound, the gla- 
ciers of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker, and 
the Olympic Peninsula. 


Your Train is the OLYMPIAN 

. electrified for 656 miles over the 
Belts, Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cas- 
cades. Every facility for your complete 
comfort; private rooms, club-observa- 
tion car and those 
famous Milwaukee 
Road meals. 


For free literature on 
Yellowstone -Montana- 
Washington vacations 
write 
F.N. Hicks, Passenger 
Traffic Manager 
933 Union Station 
Chicago, Ill. 
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—how to recognize the 
various period styles. 


the 
for 


—what determines 
choice of lamps 
certain rooms. 


—how to build) up a 
color scheme for any 
room, 


—what rules determine 
the choice of furniture 
for certain rooms, 


and 
for 


—how to design 
make curtains 
every room, ° 


—how etchings should 


be hung. 


—how to combine tex- 
tiles in the room. 


—how colors change un- 
der artificial light. 


—how to select floor 


coverings. 


—how to-create a mod- 
ern interior. 


and a thousand other things that will save you money, 
greatly increase your enjoyment and lay the foundation 
for a profitable career. 


Here is a course that will give you information that will: 
be of immense practical value to you all the rest of your 
life; that will greatly add to your pleasure and enjoyment; 


‘that will open the door to a splendid career if you wish, 


Address 
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and that can be taken in your own home. 


THE ARTS AND DECORATION HOME STUDY 
COURSE IN PERIOD AND MODERN 
DECORATION 


There are 30 entertaining lessons with over 900 illustra- 
tions. The first twenty-four lessons are devoted to period 
styles and furnishings and furniture of all kinds, the laws 
of color harmony, design, textiles, lighting, wall treat- 
ments, draperies, ceilings and floors. There are six lessons 
devoted to modern decoration and furniture. These thirty 
lessons can be taken in your home. Examination papers 
following every lesson are carefully read and graded and 
returned to you with individual criticism and when 
needed, additional coaching. The lessons are arranged in 
large beautifully printed and illustrated booklets con- 
stituting, when enclosed in the binder supplied with the 
course, a valuable permanent reference library. There are 
also two practical supplementary text books, a color se- 
lector for planning complete color-schemes, a set of 16 
color-plates showing latest ideas for draperies, color, etc. 
An authoritative and thoroughly taught course worth 
much more to you than the very moderate sum it costs. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


Arts & Decoration Home Study Course 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ened or cornered, the bighorn has 


_ been known to leap from ledges forty 


or fifty feet high, landing unhurt and 
going away from there so fast the 
hunter never got in a shot. 

Once such an acrobat met his 
Waterloo under the gun of Wyo- 
ming’s hunting governor, Nels Smith, 
who shot the animal in mid-air just 
as if it had been a flushed quail or 
decoying duck. The governor’s first 
shot took the big ram _ squarely 
through the heart, so he crumpled 
and turned a triple somersault be- 
fore he hit the ground seventy feet 
below. That was the greatest thrill 
of his life, the governor will tell 
you as he leans back in his big chair 
in the capitol at Cheyenne and looks 
dreamily at the moose, deer, bear and 
other trophies that line the walls of 
the executive chambers. 

Fishing, of course, comes near to 
being the universal sport in-the Rocky 
Mountain states. Practically every 
stream is a trout stream—and from 
April to November there are plenty 
of men and women who think se- 
riously of nothing else. 

Open seasons vary in the different 
states, but everywhere the early days 
of any season are marked by high 
and muddy waters roaring down 
from melting snowbanks high in the 
mountains. It’s worm-dunking time 
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from then until the sieae 
down to a normal flow and be 
clear as crystal. From then o: 
fly-fishing time, and gentlemen, 
fishing for trout is a sport, a » 
ligion, a vice and a pleasure all ro 
into one. 

A real-dyed-in-the-wool fly fisher- 
man thinks nothing of driving five : 
six hundred miles for a few hour 
of good fishing; and a simon-pure 
dry-fly nut approaches a trout-riffle 
with the reverence of an acolyte com. 
ing into a shrine. He is of the high- 
est caste—and while a worm-fisher- 
man may. speak to a wet-fly fisher- 
man, and a wet-fly fisherman sj 
to dry fly anglers—the dry-fly purist 
mutters only to himself. ; 

Properly approached, the natives 
will go out of their way to see that 
a stranger finds good fishing; the 
give him hints and tips on what flies 
to use and where the big ones are 
likely to be. Visitors to the game 
country always leave it with regret 
—and usually return year after yeat 
if they can. It’s a big country—the 
last great happy hunting ground of 
the nation. It looks now as if its 
citizens co-operating with state and 
federal agencies, will keep it so—al 
least for several generations yet tc 
come, 

eV 


DESERT PLAYGROUND 
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customers. They probably would 
have kicked the outlander to death.” 

Another scientist, geologist Ed 
Schenk, has an outdoor laboratory 
that would be the envy of any rock 
hound. His beat covers part of the 
Grand Canyon, whose kaleidoscope of 
strata is the geologic handbook of 
our continent. He also explores the 
flaming Valley of Fire, and enigmatic 
Shivwitz Plateau, a forested mesa in 
the midst of the desert. 

The Park men are not so saturated 
with science that they miss a good 
human-interest story when it turns 
up. Last year Ed Schenk was one 
of the few to visit a cave that con- 
tained the mummified remains of 
Queho, notorious renegade Indian 
who disappeared in 1919 after mur- 
dering a dozen or more prospectors 
along the banks of the Colorado. 

As far as the average’ tourist is 
concerned, the Boulder Dam WNa- 
tional Recreational Area is merely 
part of a triple play—Dam to Recre- 
ational Area to Las Vegas. The 
Park Service men, as heroes of the 
playground experiment, might under- 
standably ibe piqued at their project’s 
position as an “added attraction”. 
Actually, they work in close coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Reclamation, 
which administers the dam; as for 
Las Vegas, they maintain a discreet 
and understanding silence. 

Las Vegas, which some of the 
local clergy deplore as Nevada’s other 
Lost City, has its own ideas as to 
what constitutes a recreational area. 
Of all the places east of Gower 
Gulch in Hollywood, Las Vegas has 
the most authentic frontier atmos- 
phere in America. Reno is a sophis- 
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ticated Chautauqua town compared 
with wide-open little Las Vegas 
which liked the taste of rough-tough 
fast money and hell-raisin’ that came 
in with the construction gangs that 
built the dam. Las Vegas is doing 
all she can to keep the doors swing: 
ing. Gambling, legal in Nevada, is 
a round-the-clock business. Quick 
marriages given notoriety by the 
nuptial-minded denizens of Holly- 
wood who flock to the greasewood 
Gretna Green are one of Las Vegas’ 
most marketable commodities. Auto 
courts cut in on the ‘ ‘matrimoney” by 
plastering semiartistic signs along the 
highway advertising special rates and 
information for newlyweds. 

The keystone of the triple play 
used to be Boulder Dam, but since 
the war the inside of this remarkable 
structure has been closed to tourists. 
However, they can still cross’ the 
dam’s mighty causeway in official 
buses and enjoy the recreational ac- 
tivities of the park, the bathing 
beach, boat trips on the lake and the 
varied pleasures of the Lake Meat 
area. 

All of which reminds me of 
Guy Edwards told me the last tinted 
saw him: “Remember, we have | 
best bass fishing outside of Flot 
we've got a share of the G 
Canyon; we have sunshine all 
long; we have a bathing beach t 
excellent in the winter and better 
the summer; and we've got th 
place in the world where you can | 
lost in the desert and still be 
on the aft deck of a cabin crui 

Maybe Guy Edwards can be 
fusive after all. 
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ACROSS THE BORDER— 
YOUR 1942 VACATION! 
ZROVINCE DE 
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GONE this year to a land of gay enchantment and 
charming folkways of long ago. Wherever you may 
travel in La Province de Québec, you'll discover here 
all the beauty of the Old World . . . and all the ad- 3 
venture of the New! ; a 
Come by the Eastern Townships, just across the border. 
Discover here a picturesque countryside, a lovely lake- 
land of thriving towns and summer homes, where quaint 
village and smart summer resort invite you to tarry for 
vacation days. Here, too, are great munition plants, un- \ 
noticed by tourists, yet working day and night for 

Victory. Thence, from the vacationland of the Eastern 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 
BY U. S. CITIZENS 


NO TOLLS ON PROVIN- 
CIAL BRIDGES 


NO INDIVIDUAL LIQUOR 
PERMITS REQUIRED 


HERE, VACATION DOLLARS GO FARTHER 
DUE TO THE RATE OF EXCHANGE 


For maps and descriptive literature, apply 
to your home travel agency, automobile 
club, Chamber of ‘Commerce, railway, 
steamship or bus office, La Province de 


Québec Tourist Bureau, 48 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York, or direct to Department 

7, La Province de Québec Tourist Bureau, 
Québec, Canada. 


PROVINCE DE 


TOURIST BUREAU 


QUEBEC 


Townships, journey on to famous Montréal . . . or via 
the hinterland gems of La Beauce, Les Bois Francs and 
La Vallée de la Chaudiére, to visit the storied City of 
Québec. 

Everywhere, La Province de Québec offers you a vaca- 
tion that’s thrillingly new and different! 


CANADA 


